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Let it at once be plainly stated, that a main object of 
this essay is to assist Butler in a graceful descent from 
the high position which he has long — sufficiently long 
— occupied as a trusted leader of religious thought. 
Already, it may be, his well-known 'Analogy' has 
come to be valued more on account of the spirit of its 
author than for its usefulness as an evidential argu* 
ment. And it seems desirable that as an argument 
it should now be quite dethroned ; that it should cease 
to be numbered among authoritative books of evidence 
of Christianity. For a careful and close examination 
of it, conducted in the light of modern knowledge, 
discloses an abundance of dialectical and theological 
mistakes. 

It is not, be it understood, because the grounds of 
controversy are somewhat different now from what 
they were in the preceding century, that a depreciatory 
view is taken of Butler's work. His treatise, as the 
following pages are designed to show, seems to supply 
no real answer even to the difficulties which the deist 
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is supposed to feel. Its proper evidential value, its 
value, that is, for higher purposes than the momentary 
confutation of a more or less ignorant opponent, ap- 
pears to have been by many vastly overrated. 

Indirectly, nevertheless, in consequence of the high 
mental and moral qualities by which it is so obviously 
characterised, it may be allowed to be of abiding worth 
to the cause of Christian doctrine. For it continues to 
witness to the fact, that a most able and most candid 
seeker after truth was thoroughly and profoundly con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of belief in Scriptural 
revelation. And if his presentation to the world of 
explicit grounds for reasonable acceptance of it will not 
stand the test of examination by a later age, still let 
him receive honour as a great pioneer in the work oi 
reconciling the claims of religion with those of reason. 
The endeavour is made in the present volume to con- 
duct the examination of his argument, as far as may be, 
in a sympathetic spirit. In many of the criticisms that 
are expressed he, if he were living, could scarcely fail 
to acquiesce. And it is hoped that the result will be 
to enlighten, without wounding, such readers of these 
pages as count themselves among his warm admirers. 

The writer's task of unravelling and freshly apprais- 
ing the argument of the ' Analogy ' has not been un- 
attended by a real feeling of sadness in lowering the 
repute of an author so highly and so affectionately 
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esteemed as Butler. But in such a matter as the 
evidences of religion the claims of truth are surely 
paramount ; and it is but a small thing to ask of his 
followers, that they should readjust their views of 
argumentative defence, in order that the Christian 
position may not be thought by philosophical inquirers 
and opponents to be so much weaker and less worthy 
than it really is. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF HIS ARGUMENT 

I. Sorely troubled by the hostility to religion dis- 
played by professors of deistic thought, Butler set 
himself the task of exhibiting the irrational character 
of this hostility. He took the view that no inquirer, 
starting with a belief in an Author of nature, and 
with honesty and intelligence following his principles 
to their true conclusion, could fail to admit that re- 
ligion had manifest claims upon his regard. Accord- 
ingly he sought to erect on the basis of deism a 
sound structure of philosophy culminating in the 
reasonableness of attending and submitting to the 
doctrines of Christianity. And, as the author of the 
'Analogy/ the volume which embodies this evidential 
purpose, he has long been revered as a great master 
in theology. 
An examination of this celebrated treatise is far 

A 
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from being of importance only to the historian and 
the logician. The nature and the soundness of its 
argument are matters of great and living concern to 
the Anglican Church in her capacity of conservator 
and disseminator of religious truth. For the contro- 
versy with deism is by no means yet to be considered 
dead; and it is a question of no little moment, from 
a practically religious point of view, what may be 
the real value of the weapons which were forged by 
Butler. It is not uncommonly said of his work, that 
it accomplished thoroughly the immediate purpose for 
which it was designed, but must be admitted to fall 
short of the requirements of present-day defence of 
Christianity. His argument is perfectly good, say 
some of his admirers, against the eighteenth-century 
deist ; though it may be of comparatively little efficacy 
against the most modern forms of unbelief. It must, 
however, here be maintained, that among modern un- 
believers in the truth of revelation there are many 
who resemble the deists of Butler's time in acknow- 
ledging the existence of God so far as He may be 
regarded only as a Being who manifests Himself in 
nature. And it must likewise be maintained that the 
Anglican Church, by the commendation which the 
' Analogy ' receives at the hands of many of her most 
eminent members, practically puts forward this book 
as in some degree an official answer to the difficulties 
and doubts of deists. Partly, therefore, in spite of 
the fact, partly also in consequence of the fact, that 
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some of its admirers abstain from pressing its claims 
to be used for modern evidential purposes, there 
seems to be need, even in relation to modern contro- 
versy, of making a thorough examination of its course 
of reasoning. 

The great point which Butler aims at making good 
is this : — that a fair-minded study of the system of 
nature, as it lies open to observation, and of Christian 
doctrine, as it claims to be revealed, discloses so much 
similarity between them, that it is reasonable to admit 
a probability of the latter being true. God, a Being 
who is confessedly the Source of the visible creation, 
is further a Being with whom there rests some degree 
of intrinsic likelihood of His dealing with mankind in 
the special manner alleged by Christians. The world 
being such as we experience it to be, and being ad- 
mittedly the work of the one Supreme Being, it is in 
some degree probable that Christianity, bearing marks 
of manifest resemblance to the course of nature, is a 
true account of further Divine operations having, or 
being about to have, real existence. This intrinsic 
probability of Christianity giving true information con- 
cerning, and in the name of, the God who has already 
made Himself known in nature, is the main thesis 
with which our inquiry is concerned. 

The Divine authorship, or the truth, of Christianity, 
.exhibited as in some degree analogically probable, is, 
then, the principal dialectical issue that is put before 
lis. Other topics of importance are incidentally intro- 
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duced and treated, and other lines of reasoning are 
from time to time made use of; but an analogical 
argument' establishing, on the fact of the Divine 
authorship of nature, a probability of the alleged 
Christian revelation, constitutes the general motive of 
the treatise. This analogical argument, be it under- 
stood, is intended by Butler not to supersede, but to 
supplement, existing proofs of Christian doctrine. It 
is a new piece of armour forged for the express pur- 
pose of meeting the attacks of deists. Let the author 
himself now be heard. In his introduction he writes 
as follows : — 

" If there be an analogy, or likeness, between that 
system of things and dispensation of Providence which 
revelation informs us of, and that system of things 
and dispensation of Providence which experience, to- 
gether with reason, informs us of, that is, the known 
course of nature; this is a presumption, that they 
have both the same author and cause; at least so 
far as to answer objections against the former being 
from God, drawn from anything which is analogical 
or similar to what is in the latter, which is acknow- 
ledged to be from Him ; for an Author of nature is 
here supposed." ^ 

'* Let us compare the known constitution and course 
of things with what is said to be the moral system 
of nature, the acknowledged dispensations of Provi- 

^ Introduction, § 8. Here and elsewhere the sectional numbers 
quoted are those of Mr. Gladstone's edition. 
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dence, or that government which we find ourselves 
under, with what reh'gion teaches us to believe and 
expect, and see whether they are not analogous and 
of a piece ? And upon such a comparison it will, I 
think, be found that they are very much so; that 
both may be traced up to the same general laws, and 
resolved into the same principles of Divine conduct, 

*' The analogy here proposed to be considered is 
of pretty large extent, and consists of several parts ; 
in some more, in others less exact. In some few 
instances, perhaps, it may amount to a real practical 
proof, in others not so; yet in these it is a confirma- 
tion of what is proved otherwise. It will undeniably 
show, what too many want to have shown them, that 
the system of religion, both natural and revealed, 
considered only as a system, and prior to the proof 
of it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of 
nature be so too. And it will afford an answer 
to almost all objections against the system both of 
natural and of revealed religion."^ 

"The design of the following treatise will be to 
show, that the several parts principally objected against 
in this moral and Christian dispensation, including its 
scheme, its publication, and the proof which God has 
afforded us of its truth ; that the particular parts 
principally objected against in this whole dispensa- 
tion are analogous to what is experienced in the con- 
stitution and course of nature, or Providence; that 

' §§ 14, 15- 
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the chief objections themselves, which are alleged 
against the former, are no other than what may be 
alleged with like justness against the latter, where 
they are found in fact to be inconclusive; and that 
this argument, from analogy, is in general unanswer- 
able, and undoubtedly of weight on the side of 
religion, notwithstanding the objections which may 
seem to lie against it, and the real ground which there 
may be for difference of opinion, as to the particular 
degree of weight which is to be laid upon it. This 
is a general account of what may be looked for in the 
following treatise." ^ 

In connection with the foregoing extracts it may at 
once be pointed out that Butler habitually speaks with 
much uncertainty concerning the exact dialectical force 
of his reasoning from analogy. He is entirely con- 
vinced that the course of nature somehow affords sub- 
stantial evidence in favour of revelation ; but as to how 
far its efficacy extends, beyond the removal of difficulties, 
to the establishment of particular doctrines, he seems 
to have been unable to speak with any sure plainness. 

II. Two chief doctrines of Christianity are fixed upon 
by Butler for the purpose of showing that, in itself, it 
is not without its analogues in nature. They are the 
doctrines of the final judgment and of the Mediator- 
ship of Christ. Between the two, as representative 
doctrines, he draws a very marked distinction. On 
the one hand, he declares of the judgment that, though 

' §17. 
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a part of Christianity, it is not peculiar to Christianity. 
It is adopted and republished, not for the first time 
disclosed, by the Christian revelation. It is a doctrine 
not lying beyond the compass of man's normal facul- 
ties, when these faculties are duly exercised. While 
revelation certainly does very much to inculcate it, it 
belongs, in its proper origin, to the province of natural 
thought concerning the Author of the universe. It 
constitutes a chief part of what may be spoken of as 
natural religion. The Mediatorship of Christ, on the 
other hand, is a doctrine which is quite beyond man's 
power of discovery. Although he can partially under- 
stand it, and see its likelihood, when it is revealed, 
yet in the absence of revelation it must for ever have 
remained unknown. 

The following passages from the 'Analogy' make 
this conceived distinction between natural and re- 
vealed religion sufficiently clear. 

"Though natural religion is the foundation and 
principal part of Christianity, it is not in any sense 
the whole of it. 

" Christianity is a republication of natural religion. 
It instructs mankind in the moral system of the world : 
that it is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and 
under His government ; that virtue is His law ; and 
that He will finally judge mankind in righteousness, 
and render to all according to their works, in a future 
state." 1 

^ Part IL, ch. i., §§ 4, 5. 
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" Christianity is to be considered, in a further view, 
as containing an account of a dispensation of things 
not at all discoverable by reason, in consequence of 
which several distinct precepts are enjoined us. Chris- 
tianity is not only an external institution of natural 
religion, and a new promulgation of God's general 
providence, as righteous Governor and Judge of the 
world ; but it contains also a revelation of a particular 
dispensation of providence, carrying on by His Son 
and Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, 
who are represented in Scripture to be in a state of 
ruin. . . . By reason is revealed the relation which God 
the Father stands in to us. Hence arises the obliga- 
tion of duty which we are under to Him. In Scripture 
are revealed the relations which the Son and Holy 
Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations of 
duty which we are under to them." ^ 

In accordance with the distinction thus existing in 
Butler's mind between a part of religion which is 
natural and a part which is revealed, he makes of 
his treatise two quite separate divisions. We need 
not pause to consider in this chapter the justifiable- 
ness of the distinction ; but we may notice, as we 
proceed, how it gives rise to some difference of 
method in his employment of the argument from 
analogy. 

III. The argument designed to uphold the doctrine 
of a future judgment is in the main a positive or con- 

16,17. 
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structive argument, consisting of several distinct steps ; 
each successive conclusion having some semblance of 
probability on which it rests. 

First, the attention of the reader is directed to 
certain obvious considerations which seem to point to 
the continuation of existence after death. And it is 
further argued that man may be then, as now, capable 
of receiving pleasure and undergoing pain. 

Secondly, the hypothesis of a future life of pleasure 
and pain being regarded by Butler as, for practical 
purposes, sufficiently established, he enters upon the 
subject of thie apportionment of either lot. It is 
reasonable, he finds, to consider that it depends upon 
the manner in which men choose to conduct them- 
selves while they are here on earth, whether, in the 
world to come, its happiness or its misery will be 
awarded them. 

Thirdly, men having presumably in their own hands 
the present control of their future destiny, it has to be 
determined what are the courses of action which are 
likely to secure the happiness and to incur the misery 
of the life to come. In answer to this twofold question 
various reasons are adduced for concluding moral 
conduct to be the sole basis of award. The present 
practice of the conduct known to us as virtue is the 
probable means to the happiness, and the present 
practice of vice the probable cause of the misery, of 
that existence upon which we may expect to enter 
after death. Further, it incidentally appears that the 
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happiness and the misery of this future life may be 
higher in degree than those of which we have any 
actual experience here. 

Fourthly, the conclusion "being reached, that there 
is a probability of present moral conduct having de- 
pendent on it vast issues of wellbeing in a future life, 
a ilew consideration is put forward in confirmation of 
the argument. An endeavour is made, by means of 
an exposition of a doctrine of habits, to show how 
naturally and fitly the aforesaid dependence may be 
brought about. Human life is interpreted as being, 
in the .apparent design of the Author of nature, a 
period of probation for enlarged existence after death. 
This step is the completion of the argument on its 
positive side. 

It must here, however, be pointed out that Butler, 
in his arrangement of the argument, inserts before the 
step last mentioned, in which he treats of probation as 
intended for moral discipline, a short discussion of 
probation as a time of trial and of danger. This dis- 
cussion, though used by him as introductory to a further 
treatment of probation, has its logical place in the argu- 
ment among the chapters devoted to answering con- 
templated difficulties or objections. 

The negative side of the argument, which consists 
in dealing with three classes of objection, may now be 
noticed. 

First, a deist may be supposed to say, Can you 
expect me to accept a scheme of Divine government 
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which represents God as offering to mankind future 
bliss> while at the same time He Himself makes the 
practical acceptance of the offer a matter of such diffi- 
culty that there is real danger of never entering upon 
this bliss ? 

To this Butler makes reply : Look at the constitution 
and course of nature ; it is a plain fact, whatever we 
may think of it, that our temporal interests are made 
so contingent upon our voluntary action as to be greatly 
liable to injury through misconduct. 

Secondly, a believer in the hypothesis of necessity 
or determinism may object thus: — You seem to be 
assuming, in your advocacy of a Providential scheme 
which makes man's happiness dependent on his actions, 
that his will is free to choose and adopt the required 
course J this assumption, however, I altogether refuse 
to admit. 

In answer to this Butler maintains the entire irrele- 
vajicy of the objection. Whether or not, he argues, 
there is really such a thing as free-will, the Author of 
nature acts, and under the constitution of nature man 
is dealt with, just as if there were ; the analogy, there- 
fore, between nature and religion is in no way impaired 
by an admitted implication that in religion man's will 
is free. In order to make still further manifest the 
harmlessness of the objection, he introduces other 
evidences of the truth of religion, evidences which the 
doctrine of necessity plainly cannot touch. 

Thirdly, an objector may complain that the analogical 
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argument, whatever support it may give to the notion 
of Divine government regarded as a fact, does nothing 
to recommend the supposed government as wise and 
good. 

Upon this Butler endeavours to show that even here 
there is an analogy which may be usefully employed. 
Admitting the difficulty of exhibiting clearly the wisdom 
and goodness of God's moral dealings with mankind, 
he contends that nevertheless the constitution of nature 
furnishes sound reasons for refusing to entertain the 
notion that they are other than wise and good. 

On the conclusion of his argument Butler feels that 
he has obtained no insignificant result He coilsiders 
that, in placing this result before the vicious or the 
careless deist, he is oflfering considerations amply suffi- 
cient in reason to arrest his course. He conceives 
that he has made out, from analogy alone, a substantial 
probability of a future judgment — a probability so great 
in magnitude that reasonable men cannot but let their 
conduct be governed by it. " It is absurd," he writes, 
" absurd to the degree of being ridiculous, if the subject 
were not of so serious a kind, for men to think them- 
selves secure in a vicious life, or even in that immoral 
thoughtlessness which far the greatest part of them 
are fallen into. And the credibility of religion, arising 
from experience and facts here considered, is fully 
sufficient, in reason, to engage them to live in the 
general practice of all virtue and piety: under the 
serious apprehension, though it should be mixed with 
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some doubt| of a righteous administration established 
in nature, and a future judgment in consequence 
of it."i 

In anticipation of the inquiry with which we shall 
presently be concerned, five points may here be men- 
tioned which specially seem to demand attention. 
First, we must look for a justification of each of the 
four steps of the positive portion of the argument. 
Secondly, we shall have to consider with what suc- 
cess the objections are rebutted. Thirdly, we may 
endeavour to form some estimate of the magnitude of 
the resulting probability that a future judgment is to 
be expected. Fourthly, we must look into the validity 
of the demand that this probability shall govern con- 
duct. Fifthly, we may consider, as we proceed, 
whether Butler's conclusions are, in truth, in harmony 
with the teaching of Scripture on the subject of the 
judgment. 

IV. In the second part of the ' Analogy,* Butler deals 
with what he regards as distinctively revealed truth, 
taking as its representative doctrine the redemption 
of the world through the agency of a Mediator. Here 
he makes smaller demand upon analogy as an instru- 
ment of proof, using it not in construction of pleas, 
but only in dissolution of objections. The relative 
importance of analogy and of attested revelation has 
undergone a change. While in the first part revela- 
tion seems to be looked upon as confirming the natural 

^ Part I., Conclusion, § 12. 
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teaching of analogy, in the second the teaching of 
analogy comes to the support of that which offers 
itself as attested revelation. Having to show that 
Scripture js inspired, he does not employ the relevant 
analogical argument, from similar effects to similar 
causes, at which he glances in his introduction. He 
does not, that is, argue in the body of his treatise, 
that Scripture is likely to have proceeded from God, 
because its pronouncements have some resemblance to 
that constitution of nature which is already acknow- 
ledged to spring from a Divine Source. But, adducing 
other evidence in direct proof of the inspiration of the 
Bible, he confines analogical reasoning to dealing with 
objections. And, in dealing with them, he argues, as 
in the first part of the treatise, from siipilar causes to 
similar effects. He maintains, in answer to objections 
that such and such things do not appear to be Divine, 
that God would, in fact, be likely to produce them. 

Beginning his argument by insisting on the very 
great value of Christianity for the promotion of natural 
religion, he passes on to show in what he considers 
its distinctiveness to consist. This is in its being "a 
revelation of a particular dispensation of providence, 
carrying on by His Son and Spirit, for the recovery 
and salvation of mankind, who are represented in 
Scripture to be in a state of ruin." The presentation 
to men of this revelation imposes on them a plain 
obligation to render worship to the Second and the 
Third Persons of the Godhead. This obligation, to- 
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gether with the consequences of inattention to it, can- 
not be avoided. And regard to Christianity is in 
another way a matter of high importance, in that it 
declares the sought assistance of the Holy Spirit to be 
a necessary means to qualifying for future bliss. 

After thus exhibiting the need of inquiry into the 
credentials of the alleged Christian revelation, Butler 
proceeds to deal, by the method of analogy, with cer- 
tain a priori objections raised against it. Analogy, he 
first maintains, does not encourage denial of it on any 
one of these three general grounds — that it is beyond 
the discovery of reason, that it is without any known 
analogue in nature, that its content consists in part of 
miracle. Secondly, he insists that analogy shows the 
folly of objecting to it on the ground of its containing 
a variety of matter of a kind contrary to our expecta- 
tion. Thirdly, he answers, as in the case of natural 
religion, by reference to our ignorance of the consti- 
tution of nature, the complaint that the scheme of 
Christianity is not manifestly wise and good. 

This answering, in general terms, of objections to 
the Christian scheme is followed by an endeavour to 
derive from the analogy of nature positive support 
for some particular things objected to. First, he con- 
tends that, in the slow process of the development of 
the scheme, God followed His usual course in nature. 
Secondly, he adduces various considerations pointing 
in nature to mediatorial sacrifice. Thirdly, he main- 
tains the naturalness of Christianity being proposed to 
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mankind otherwise than universally and with accom- 
paniment of unexceptionable proofs. 

Having now defended analogically, in two ways, the 
scheme of revelation, he enters upon a discussion, dif- 
ferent in kind, of what he considers to be the real and 
substantial evidence of its truth. This evidence con- 
sists primarily of miracles and prophecy, and second- 
arily of various minor considerations; the whole 
forming one argument of very great strength. 

In conclusion, being well assured that he offers 
sufficient proof of Christianity to satisfy all reasonable 
inquirers, he insists on the moral obligation under 
which men lie to institute inquiry. " Inattention," 
he writes, "among us to revealed religion will be found 
to imply the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, 
as inattention to natural religion ; because, when both 
are laid before us, in the manner they are in Christian 
countries of liberty, our obligations to inquire into 
both, and to embrace both uix)n supposition of their 
truth, are obligations of the same nature. For revela- 
tion claims to be the voice of God ; and our obligation 
to attend to His voice is surdy moral in all cases. 
And as it is insisted that its evidence is conclusive, 
upon thorough consideration of it ; so it offers itself to 
us with manifest obvious appearances of having.some- 
thing more than human in it, and therefore in all reason 
requires to have its claims most seriously examined 
into. It is to be added, that though light and know- 
ledge, in what manner soever afforded us, is equally 
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from Grod, yet a miraculous revelation has a peculiar 
tendency, from the first principles of our nature, to 
awaken mankind, and inspire them with reverence 
and awe ; and this is a peculiar obligation to attend to 
what claims to be so with such appearances of truth. 
It is therefore most certain, that our obligations to in- 
quire seriously into the evidence of Christianity, and, 
upon supposition of its truth, to embrace it, are of the 
utmost importance, and moral in the highest and most 
proper sense." ^ 

In reference to the foregoing argument various 
topics will have to be discussed. Besides examin- 
ing, as in the case of the first portion of his treatise, 
into the use which Butler makes of analogy, we shall 
have to investigate certain of the positions which he 
takes up. Especially may we consider how far his 
conception of revealed religion accords with that which 
is set forth in Scripture. 

* Part II., Conclusion, §§ 3, 4. 
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CHAPTER II 

A FUTURE LIFE 

I. The argument of the first part of the ' Analogy ' is 
designed to awaken the careless deist to a recognition 
of the prudential reasonableness of a religious life. In 
it analogical discussion is employed for the purpose of 
establishing directly the high probability of a future 
judgment. That which is the assigned office of ana- 
logy in the second part of the treatise — namely, the 
defence of an alleged revelation having other good 
credentials — occupies here only a secondary place. In 
this first part analogy is conceived by Butler to exhibit 
the intrinsic likelihood of one branch of Christian doc- 
trine with such force and fulness, that other credentials 
are rather supplementary to it, than it to them ; and that 
there is comparatively little scope for the objections of 
deistical opponents. The final judgment, though re- 
cognised as belonging also to the contents of revelation, 
is here treated as a doctrine whose high probability is 
an inferable conclusion of natural religion. 

The argument, read backwards from its practical 
conclusion to its first foundation, is as follows: It is 
reasonable, on a probability being made out that there 
will be in a future life a great rewarding of present virtue 

i8 
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and punishing of present vice, to practise now moral 
or religious conduct. But it can be shown, on the 
hypothesis of any system of rewarding and punish- 
ing in a future life, to be probable that virtue is the 
conduct which will be rewarded and vice that which 
will be punished. Next, a probability of the truth 
of this hypothesis of rewarding and punishing can be 
established, if only we can satisfy ourselves that there 
is such a thing as a future life* And that we shall, after 
the dissolution of the body, still continue to exist as 
living creatures, can, in turn, be shown to be a probable 
hypothesis. This last-mentioned inference, the first 
in the building up of the argument, it is now our busi- 
ness to investigate. 

Two main grounds are put before us for inferring 
a probability that the dissolution of the body is no 
mark of the destruction of the living self. The one 
is directly, the other only indirectly, analogical. On 
the one hand, there are various operations or activities 
of visible nature which point to the conclusion that 
death is but the entrance of the individual into another 
and a higher state of being. On the other hand, the 
principle of continuity involves the after existence of 
the individual, unless-^which is not the case — either 
reason or analogy teaches otherwise. Let these two 
grounds be now more fully stated in Butler's own 
words :^ 

" From our being bom into the present world in the 
helpless imperfect state of infancy, and having arrived 
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from thence to mature age, we find it to be a general 
law of nature in our own species, that the same crea- 
tures, the same individuals, should exist in degrees of 
life and perception, with capacities of action, of enjoy- 
ment, and suffering, in one period of their being greatly 
different from those appointed them in another period 
of it. And in other creatures the same law holds. 
For the difference of their capacities and states of life 
at their birth (to go no higher) and in maturity ; the 
change of worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of 
their locomotive powers by such change; and birds 
and insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and by 
this means entering into a new world, furnished with 
new accommodations for them, and finding a new 
sphere of actions assigned them — these are instances 
of this general law of nature. Thus all the various 
and wonderful transformations of animals are to be 
taken into consideration here. But the states of life 
in which we ourselves existed formerly in the womb 
and in our infancy, are almost as different from our 
present in mature age as it is possible to conceive any 
two states or degrees of life can be. Therefore, that 
we are to exist hereafter in a sjate as different (sup- 
pose) from our present as this is from our former, is 
but according to the analogy of nature ; according to 
a natural order or appointment of the very same kind 
with what we have already experienced." ^ 

"We know that we are endued with capacities of 

1 Part I., ch. i., §§ 2, 3. 
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action, of happiness, and misery; for we are cotiscioUs 
of acting, of enjoying pleasure, and suffering pain. 
Now, that we have these powers and capacities before 
death, is a presumption that we shall retain them 
through and after death ; indeed, a probability of it 
abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless there be some 
positive reason to think that death is the destruction 
of those living powers : because there is in every case 
a probability that all things will continue as we ex- 
perience they are, in all respects, except those in 
which we have some reason to think they will be 
altered. This is that kind of presumption or pro- 
bability from analogy, expressed in the very word 
continuance J which seems our only natural reason for 
believing the course of th^ world will continue to- 
morrow, as it has done so far as our experience or 
'knowledge of history can carry us back. Nay, it 
seems our only reason for believing that any one 
substance now existing will continue to exist a 
moment longer, the Self-existent Substance only ex- 
cepted. Thus, if men were assured that the unknown 
event, death, was not the destruction of our faculties 
of perception and of action, there would be no appre- 
hension that any other power or event, unconnected 
with this of death, would destroy these faculties just 
at the instant of eacih creature's death ; and, therefore, 
no doubt but that they would remain after it : which 
shows the high probability that our living powers will 
continue after death, unless there be some ground to 
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think that death will be their destruction. For if it 
would be in a manner certain that we should survive 
death, provided it were certain that death would not 
be our destruction, it must be highly probable that we 
shall survive it, if there be no ground to think death 
will be our destruction. 

"Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, 
that prior to the natural and moral proofs of a future 
life commonly insisted upon, there would arise a 
general confused suspicion, that in the great shock 
and alteration which we shall undergo by death, we, 
that is, our living powers, might be wholly destroyed ; 
yet, even prior to those proofs, there is really no par- 
ticular distinct ground or reason for this apprehension 
at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must arise 
either from the reason of the things or from the analogy 
of Nature, . . . 

"There is nothing more certain than that the reason 
of the thing shows us no connection between death 
and the destruction of living agents. Nor can we find 
anything throughout the whole analogy of Nature to 
afford us even the slightest presumption that animals 
ever lose their living powers; much less, if it were 
possible, that they lose them by death ; for we have no 
faculties wherewith to trace any beyond or through it, 
so as to see what becomes of them." ^ 

Butler, however, in regard to this argument from 
the principle of continuity, is sensible that there does 

^ §§ 4-7. 
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exist among men a disposition to associate with bodily 
death the destruction of the living powers; and he 
consequently proceeds to strengthen his case by fur- 
nishing definite reasons for holding positively that 
there is no likelihood of death being their destruction. 
The presumptive indivisibility, he urges, of the living 
self shows that the organised body, which is the ap- 
parent subject of dissolution, is no real part of the self. 
And this view of the independence of the real self, and 
its consequent exemption from the fate which overtakes 
the body, is confirmed by observation. Men may lose, 
for example, great part of their limbs, and yet remain 
the same living agents. 

" Upon supposition that living agent each man calls 
himself is thus a single being, which there is at least 
no more difficulty in conceiving than in conceiving it 
to be a compound, and of which there is the proof now 
mentioned ; it follows that our organised bodies are no 
more ourselves, or part of ourselves, than any other 
matter around us. . . . It is as easy to conceive that 
we may exist out of bodies as in them ; that we might 
have animated bodies of any other organs and senses 
wholly different from these now given us, and that 
we may hereafter animate these same or new bodies 
variously modified and organised, as to conceive how 
we can animate such bodies as our present. And, 
lastly, the dissolution of all these several organised 
bodies, supposing ourselves to have successively ani- 
mated them, would have no more conceivable tendency 
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to destroy the living beings, ourselves, or deprive us 
of living faculties, the faculties of perception and of 
action, than the dissolution of any foreign matter, 
which we are capable of receiving impressions from, 
and making use of for the common occasions of 
life."! 

' " Our finding that the dissolution of matter, in which 
living beings were most nearly interested, is not their 
dissolution ; and that the destruction of several of the 
organs and instruments of perception and of motion 
belonging to them is not their destruction ; shows de- 
monstratively that there is no ground to think that 
the dissolution of any other matter, or destruction of 
any other organs and instruments, will be the dissolu- 
tion or destruction of living agents, from the like kind 
of relation. And we have no reason to think we stand 
in any other kind of relation to anything which we find 
dissolved by death." ^ 

Fully admitting that the argument has thus far been 
in favour of a future life for brutes as well as men, 
Butler now adds a consideration especially applicable 
to human beings, namely, that there is no ground for 
supposing that our present powers of reflection will be 
even suspended in consequence of death. 

''What pretence is there for thinking that a pro- 
gressive disease, when arrived to such a degree, I 
mean that degree which is mortal, will destroy those 
powers which were not impaired, which were not 

1 II. 2 §20. 
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affected by it during its whole progress quite up to 
that degree ? And if death by diseases of this kind is 
not the destruction of our present reflecting powers, it 
will scarce be thought that death by any other means is. 
'' It is obvious that this general observation may 
be carried on further: — And there appears so little 
connection between our bodily powers of sensation 
and our present power of reflection, that there is no 
reason to conclude that death, which destroys the 
former, does so much as suspend the exercise of the 
latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist in the like 
state of reflection which we do now. For suspension 
of reason, memory, and the affections which they 
excite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is implied 
in our notion of it. And our daily experiencing these 
powers to be exercised without any assistance, that 
we know of, from those bodies which will be dissolved 
by death ; and our finding often that the exercise of 
them is so lively to the last; — these things afford a 
sensible apprehension that death may not perhaps be 
so much as a discontinuance of the exercise of these 
powers, nor of the enjoyments and sufferings which it 
implies; so that our posthumous life, whatever there 
may be in it additional to our present, yet may not be 
entirely beginning anew, but going on. Death may, 
in some sort, and in some respects, answer to our 
birth, which is not a suspension of the faculties which 
we had before it, or a total change of the state of 
life in which we existed when in the womb, but a 
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continuation of both, with such and such great 
alterations." ^ 

We must now, in the three following sections, care- 
fully examine Butler's position. First, we will con- 
sider his direct employment of analogy to establish the 
doctrine of a future life ; secondly, his presentment of 
the principle of continuity, together with his grounds 
for holding that death involves no interference with it ; 
and thirdly, what is the real result at which he has 
arrived. 

II. In the several direct analogies suggested by 
Butler, the supposed circumstance of the present life 
being followed by another is likened to the visible 
circumstance of a succession of stages in the present 
life of men and other creatures. That the present life 
will be followed by another is held to be probable, 
because we have instances of one stage of life being 
followed by another. Now the rational ground of 
this analogical argument appears to be, the assumption 
. or supposed probability, that the vital principle of one 
stage in any life is the cause of that life entering upon 
another stage. If existence in any stage has, as it 
may be admitted that there is a probability of its having, 
for its producing cause \}[it, vital principle of the preced- 
ing stage, then the vital principle operating in the new 
stage may be expected, with equal probability, to lead 
on to a further stage. Vital principle being in some 
instances, and therefore always, a probable cause of a 

^ §§ 25-27. 
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reproduction of itself under different circumstances, 
there is a probability of the stage of life that imme- 
diately precedes the dissolution of the body being 
followed by a new and changed existence after death. 
The argument appears to be a sound argument, derived 
from the principle of uniformity in nature, whereby 
similar causes invariably give rise to similar effects. 

There are, however, other considerations, which 
seem not only to destroy its force, but even to turn 
the mind towards an opposite conclusion. 

The force of the argument seems to be destroyed 
—that is, for moral and evidential purposes — by the 
consideration that it has logically a backward as well 
as a forward application. The vital principle of any 
stage of life, and the development of a subsequent 
stage, stand to each other, by supposition, in the 
relation of cause and effect; for otherwise no ana- 
logical inference is possible. This relation is neces- 
sarily reciprocal and invariable. The cause suffices 
always to produce the effect, and equally the effect 
has always its origin in the cause. Hence existence 
in any stage, besides being an earnest of another 
stage to follow, presupposes existence in a prior 
stage. Whatever, therefore, may be the analogical 
probability that a life is in store for us on the other 
side of death, there is an equal probability that we 
were in possession of a life before conception. Now, 
of a future life having no more apparent connection 
with the present, than life in the womb has with an 
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existence before conception, of such a future life as 
this it may be confidently said, that the question of 
its probability has no moral significance whatsoever. 

We pass on to a consideration which points dis- 
tinctly to a cessation of life upon the dissolution of 
the bodily frame. The argument on this side sug- 
gested by a supposed analogy of vegetable decay, is 
quite rightly dismissed by Butler as nothing to the 
purpose, since fruits and flowers are devoid of con- 
sciousness or living powers. But there is an ana- 
logical argument, unnoticed by him, which apparently 
he would find it impossible to refute. Human life, 
as we know it, as it is open to our observation, is 
life associated with material conditions ; and it seems 
impossible to deny a probability that it is dependent 
on these conditions. Whatever probability there may 
also be — a point to be considered in the following 
section— ^that it is independent of them, it seems quite 
clear that a probability of material conditions being a 
contributory cause of our life must, since it is invari- 
ably associated with them, in reason be admitted. 
And this being so, it follows, with equal probability, 
that in the absence of these material conditions there 
can be no life; in other words, that with the dis- 
solution of his body the life of the individual is at 
an end. 

IIL Butler, however, obviously places his main 
reliance on the principle of continuity ; and he devotes 
his chief attention to showing that there is no real 
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ground for supposing death to be any interference 
with it. " If, leaving off the delusive custom of sub- 
stituting imagination in the room of experience, we 
would confine ourselves to what we do know and 
understand; if we would argue only from that, and 
from that form our expectations, it would appear at 
first sight, that as no probability of living beings 
ever ceasing to be so can be concluded from the 
reason of the thing, so none can be collected from 
the analogy of Nature ; because we cannot trace any 
living beings beyond death* But as we are conscious 
that we are endued with capacities of perception and 
of action, a;nd are living persons, what we are to go 
upon is, that we shall continue so till we foresee 
some accident, or event, which will endanger those 
capacities, or be likely to destroy us; which death 
does in nowise appear to be." ^ 

What then, let us first inquire, is the principle of 
continuity, and how far can Butler's employment of 
it be deemed legitimate? The principle, intuitively 
and implicitly acknowledged by every mind, and made 
use of in drawing a certain class of inferences, is as 
follows: Subject to allowance for development, the 
forces of nature may be expected to have acted in 
the past, and to continue to act in the future, with 
such regularity, and in such combinations, as we have 
experience otjtheir acting. Now it may seem to be a 
fair application of this principle, to affirm, as Butler 

^ § 30. 
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does, that the life-force of any individual animal 
existence may be expected to continue its operations 
after death, unless death can be shown, with any 
degree of probability, to be a force coming into collision 
with it. 

But what is the real state of the case ? The prin- 
ciple, which is a true principle of the rational theory 
of inference, must be interpreted with the limitations 
which that theory demands. 

In the first place, then, while it affirms the continuity 
of a force's action, it likewise affirms the continuity of 
a force's combinations. Thus the life-force of animal 
existence may be expected to go on acting only so 
long as it can act in conjunction with the ordinary 
forces to which matter is subject. That is to say, all 
rational expectation, derived from this principle, of 
continuance of existence ceases with the dissolution of 
the material body. In the second place, its applica- 
bility is, in reason, strictly limited to the knowable 
universe. Accordingly, if it could possibly point to 
the continuance of existence after bodily dissolution, it 
could only be to an existence having its location some- 
where within the confines of the world of nature. A 
similar objection, it may here be parenthetically re- 
marked, lies against the analogical argument, derived 
from the companion principle of uniformity in nature, 
of the preceding section. And in the third place, it, 
like the principle of uniformity, has a backward as 
well as a forward application. If it were possible to 
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hold, by virtue of it, that we may expect to live here- 
after as disembodied spirits in some part of the know- 
able universe, we must equally hold that we had an 
existence in some part of it before we became clothed 
with flesh upon this earth. 

The principle of continuity must then, apparently, 
in reference to the establishment of the religious 
doctrine of a future life, be certainly pronounced to be 
no principle at all. 

This, being so, it might, were we only students of 
theology, appear useless to follow Butler in his 
endeavour to show a probability that it suffers no 
interference from the phenomenon of death. The 
chief aim, however, of this essay being a critical 
examination of his course of reasoning, it behoves us 
to go on to investigate this part of his argument. 

" If," says Butler, " it would be in a manner certain 
that we should survive death, provided it were certain 
that death would not be our destruction, it must be 
highly probable that we shall survive it, if there be no 
ground to think death will be our destruction." It 
becomes his business, then, to exhibit reasons for 
accepting the view that death does not destroy men's 
living powers. 

It must here be pointed out, that the statement of 
his position just quoted is faulty in respect of accuracy 
and clearniess. It would have better run thus: It 
must be highly probable that we shall survive it, if it 
is highly probable that death will not be our destruc- 
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tion. And his further position would then appear to 
be, that if an examination of the relation between the 
living powers and the bodily organisation discloses no 
ground for looking upon death as our destruction, it is 
highly probable that it is not our destruction. This, it 
may be, is a position to which no exception can reason- 
ably be taken. 

Now does an examination of the relation in which 
the body stands to the living self disclose no ground 
for looking upon death as our destruction? The 
substance of Butler's argument here is, that it is 
perfectly reasonable to' hold, both on i priori and on 
d. posteriori grounds, that the body is a system of 
organised matter, in which we are indeed nearly in- 
terested, but which is no part of our true selves. We 
feel that the real living agent is a being single and 
indivisible ; and we know from experience that much 
of the body can be destroyed, and also that it may be 
in the grip of mortal disease, without any apparent 
injury to the living self. The body, in some of its 
parts, is manifestly an organ or instrument of which 
the living self makes use ; and there is no ground for 
thinking that any part of it whatsoever stands to the 
living self in a more intimate relation. 

But Butler surely is in error when he affirms the 
absence of all ground for looking upon any parts of 
the body as related to us otherwise than as instruments 
for use. Surely there are organs, such as brain and 
heart, which we apprehend as vital organs, as organs 
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of which it is no true description, to say that they are 
mere instruments wielded by the living self. They 
are organs without which we cannot conceive ourselves 
as existing in the body. Though they may not be a 
part of ourselves, yet they are a manifest condition of 
the existence upon earth of our real selves. And this 
circumstance surely gives rise to a probability of their 
being equally a condition of a prolonged existence ; to 
a probability, that is, that their destruction involves 
the destruction of the living self. 

IV. Our investigation has led us to various con- 
clusions which are not in accordance with those of 
Butler. First, though there are analogies to support 
a doctrine of a fixture existence of some description, 
yet there is a very important analogical consideration 
which tends to negative the existence after death of 
the human spirit as we know and understand it. 
Secondly, the principle of continuity is found to be a 
principle quite inapplicable to the religious doctrine of 
the passage of the human spirit from earth to heaven. 
And thirdly, if it were applicable, yet there is ground 
for thinking that death might be an interference with 
it. Apparently, the most that Butler can be said to 
make out is a probability that we shall live in the 
future, as we have lived in the past, as disembodied, 
spirits, within the confines of the knowable universe — 
in some -such place, say, as the planet Mars ; and he 
entirely omits to show that this is not more than 
counterbalanced by the opposite analogical probability. 
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that human life is dependent for its existence upon a 
material frame. 

When, therefore, he writes — "This credibility of a 
future life, which has been here insisted upon, how . 
little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, seems to 
answer all the purposes of religion, in like manner 
as a demonstrative proof would. ... As religion 
implies a future state, any presumption against such 
a state is a presumption against religion. And the 
foregoing observations remove all presumptions of 
this sort, and prove, to a very considerable degree of 
probability, one fundamental doctrine of religion " ^ — 
when he writes thus, is it too much to say that he 
prefers a claim which must be pronounced delusive? 
Is it too hard a judgment, to affirm that he has 
entirely failed to establish the initial thesis of his 
argument ? 

As against the deist, the argument in favour of a 
future judgment seems thus to be brought abruptly to 
a close. A person supposed to know God only as the 
Author of nature, a person whose vision has hitherto 
been restricted, or almost entirely restricted, to the 
world in which he lives — such a person will have had 
his doubts or his denial of a transcendent but truly 
human life beyond the grave corroborated rather than 
removed. And he will have little or no interest in 
following, perhaps little or no capacity of following, 
Butler's argumentative speculations concerning the 
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relation of a problematical and misty future to the 
existing present. 

To the Christian reader, however, taught by reve- 
lation, the notion of a truly human and spiritual 
existence, to be entered upon after the dissolution of 
the body, is quite familiar. He, therefore, is in a 
position to start afresh, and accompany Butler in his 
discussion of the probable conditions of that life, 
which is to both an object of belief. 

Let two concluding remarks now be made« First, 
it is not here denied that there is, on the whole, 
ground in reason for looking to a prolongation of life 
after the dissolution of the body, apart from any 
apprehension of a similar backward extension of un- 
embodied existence in the past. But whatever the 
ground may be, it appears to be shadowy and un- 
certain, to have no real religious significance, and not 
to consist of the analogical teaching of the course of 
nature* Secondly, that which is " natural religion's " 
loss is revealed religion's gain. If clear apprehension 
of a future Ufe, such as Christians possess, is no 
product of the natural reason, the fact that Christians 
do possess it seems to be, for them at least, strong 
evidence of an actual revelation. 



CHAPTER III 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 

I. Entertaining the conception of a natural im- 
mortality, the probability of which is ascertainable by 
reason, .Butler's thought passes on to the imaginative 
conception of the conditions of our future life being 
in a real sense natural conditions. He looks upon 
them, that is, as conditions which belong to a settled 
scheme of things, and which are more or less inferable 
from our present knowledge. He writes as follows : 
" Thus, when we go out of this world we may pass 
into new scenes, and a new state of life and . action, 
just as naturally as we came into the present. And 
this new state may naturally be a social one. And 
the advantages of it, advantages of every kind, may 
naturally be bestowed, according to some fixed general 
laws of wisdom, upon every one in proportion to the 
degrees of his virtue. And though the advantages of 
that future natural state should not be bestowed, as 
these of the present in some measure are, by the will 
of the society, but entirely by His more immediate 
action upon whom the whole frame of nature de- 
pends, yet this distribution may be just as natural as 

their being distributed here by the instrumentality of 
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men. , . . Nor is there any absurdity in supposing, 
that there may be beings in the universe whose 
capacities, and knowledge, and views may be so ex- 
tensive as that the whole Christian dispensation may 
to them appear natural; that is, analogous or con- 
formable to God's dealings with other parts of His 
creation ; as natural as the visible known course of 
things appears to us. For there seems scarce any 
other possible sense to be put upon the word, but 
that only in which it is here used ; similar, stated, or 
uniform."^ 

This conception of Butler's, imaginative in relation 
to the immortality contemplated by religion, is a 
necessary foundation of his analogical argument in 
favour of the future judgment. Analogy being, like 
other deductive reasoning, derived from the principle 
of uniformity in nature, is only possible when all the 
terms of the analogy belong to one system of natural 
order. That the future world may be associated with 
the present world in one analogy, there must be predi- 
cable of it, not only a uniform and settled constitution, 
but a probability of the uniform and settled constitution 
being in certain respects similar to that with which we 
are here familiar. That is to say, when an analogy is 
proposed, the future world is and must be, in any re- 
spect in which it is held to be analogous to the present 
world, assumed to lie within the confines of the know- 
able creation. In other words, it is and must be 

I Ch. i., § 31/ 
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regarded as merely a part or an extension of the world 
of nature. 

From this it seems to follow, that any endeavour to 
support analogically the religious doctrine of the future 
judgment must, in reason, be condemned as futile by 
all Christians who believe in the transcendency of the 
future world. For all who feel themselves unable to 
entertain the notion that the conditions of the future 
life may be the natural conditions of some such place 
as the planet Mars, there is wanting that conceived tie 
between the present and the future by which analogies 
between them are rendered possible. 

II. Let us, however, waiving this grave difficulty, 
go on to investigate the measure of Butler's success in 
establishing, on the hypothesis of a new state of human 
life in a future world of natural order, a probability of 
such a system of rewards and punishments as is de- 
picted in Scripture. That we shall be hereafter, as 
now, capable of deriving or receiving happiness and 
misery is presupposed : the question is, the conditions 
of their apportionment. 

What we have to consider in this chapter is no more 
than the probability, affirmed by him, that the appor- 
tionment is in a manner now under our own control, 
being the consequence, ordained and known, of choice 
of conduct in the present life. Happiness, he teaches, we 
may look upon as the destined reward of following here 
and now one line of action, and misery as the destined 
punishment of following here and now another line. 
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" That which makes the question concerning a future 
life to be of so great importance to us, is our capacity 
of happiness and misery. And that which makes the 
consideration of it to be of so great importance to us, 
is the supposition of our happiness and misery here- 
after depending upon our actions here." ^ 

This dependence of a future lot upon a present 
choice, a dependence which certainly is taught in 
Scripture, is held by him to be analogous to the 
observed course of nature. Let us, before testing 
the analogy as an argument in support of the Scrip- 
tural doctrine, notice with due care what he has to 
say concerning the natural ordinance which forms 
the analogue. What the two lines of action are upon 
which future happiness and misery depend, is not, let 
it be borne in mind, yet under discussion. 

There is, he tells us, some clear general connection, 
more in the case of happiness, less in the case of 
misery, to be made out between our fortunes and our 
previous conduct. We are to a large extent, through 
studied attention or through wilful inattention to the 
laws of nature, the conscious makers of our own 
joys and sorrows. These laws of nature, according 
to which happiness and misery are associated with 
different known lines of action, are God's appoint- 
ment. Thus happiness is to be looked upon as the 
reward, misery as the punishment,- bestowed by Him 
on persons who knowingly practise the conduct that 

^ Ch. il, § 1. 
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leads, in the ordained course of nature, to happiness 
or to misery. In this way we may be said to live now 
in great measure under the government of God. 

"In the present state, all which we enjoy, and a 
great part of what we suffer, is put in our own 
power. For pleasure and pain are the consequences 
of our actions; and we are endued by the Author 
of our nature with capacities of foreseeing these con- 
sequences. ... In general we foresee that the external 
things, which are the objects of our various passions, 
can neither be obtained nor enjoyed without exerting 
ourselves in such and such manners; but by thus 
exerting ourselves we obtain and enjoy these objects, 
in which our natural good consists ; or by this means 
God gives us the possession and enjoyment of 
them. . . . Many do please to make themselves ex- 
tremely miserable, that is, to do what they know 
beforehand will render them so. They follow those 
ways the fruit of which they know, by instruction, 
example, experience, will be disgrace, and poverty, 
and sickness, and untimely death. This every one 
observes to be the general course of things; though 
it is to be allowed we cannot find by experience that 
all our sufferings are owing to our own follies." ^ 

" From this general observation, obvious to every one, 
that God has given us to understand He has appointed 
satisfaction and delight to be the consequence of our 
acting in one manner, and pain and uneasiness of our 

M 2. 
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acting in another, and of our not acting at all ; and 
that we find the consequences, which we were before- 
hand informed of, uniformly to follow ; we may learn, 
that we are at present actually under His government, 
in the strictest and most proper sense ; in such a sense 
as that He rewards and punishes us for our actions. 
An Author of nature being supposed, it is not so much 
a deduction of reason as a matter of experience, that 
we are thus under His government ; under His govern- 
ment in the same sense as we are under the govern- 
ment of civil magistrates. Because the annexing 
pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, in our 
power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this 
appointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, 
is the proper formal notion of government." ^ 

HI. Besides affirming a general analogy between 
this natural dependence of present happiness and 
misery upon our own choice of action and the future 
judgment proclaimed in Scripture, Butler is at pains, 
in the case of punishment, to exhibit the analogue in 
nature with some particularity. The natural punish- 
ments of- the present life are often, he tells us, (i) an 
after result of that which at the time is pleasant, (2) in 
excess of the pleasantness, (3) long delayed and of 
sudden appearance, (4) only partially foreseen, appear- 
ing credible but perhaps not really probable. Further, 
they may be brought about by means of inconsiderate- 
ness as well as by active misbehaviour; and there is 

> §6. 
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a bound or a degree of wrong-doing after which no 
effort suffices to avoid them. 

" These things," he goes on to say, " are not what 
we call accidental, or to be met with only now and 
then; but they are things of every day's experience; 
they proceed from general laws, very general ones, by 
which God governs the world in the natural course of 
His providence. And they are so analogous to what 
religion teaches us concerning the future punishment 
of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that both 
would naturally be expressed in the very same words 
and manner of description." In illustration of this 
resemblance he quotes from the first chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs, and then adds : " The whole passage 
is so equally applicable to what we experience in the 
present world concerning the consequences of men's 
actions, and to what religion teaches us is to be ex- 
pected in another, that it may be questioned which of 
the two was principally intended." ^ 

The alleged strong resemblance between the observed 
punishments of the present world and the threatened 
punishments of the future world we need not dispute. 
The point which it is our business to consider is, the 
dialectical and evidential value of whatever resem- 
blance may be apparent. Does a likeness between 
the punishments of nature and those of revelation give 
any support and credibility to the latter ? Or, in other 
words, does observation of the punishments of nature 
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at all make probable the doctrine of the future judg- 
ment ? Is there between the two dispensations any re- 
semblance of that kind which truly constitutes analogy; 
any resemblance, that is, of causal relation whereby a 
probability of one event is rationally inferable from 
another ? 

That the resemblance serves to make more intelli- 
gible, and enhances our realisation of, the threatened 
fact of punishment in the future world, may of course 
be readily admitted. But Butler claims for it much 
more than this. He attributes to it a positive argu- 
mental value. He writes thus concerning it: "As 
Divine punishment is what men chiefly object against, 
and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper to 
mention some circumstances in the natural course of 
punishments at present, which are analogous to what 
religion teaches us concerning a future state of punish- 
ment ; indeed, so analogous, that as they add a farther 
credibility to it, so they cannot but raise a most serious 
apprehension of it in those who will attend to them." i 

This supposed analogical addition of credibility we 
proceed to examine in another section. And let it be 
noted, that most of what is said concerning the punish- 
ing of one kind of conduct is equally applicable to the 
rewarding of another. 

IV. An analogy, let us bear in mind, is a comparison 
of a certain kind rationally drawn between two distinct 
and separate objects of contemplation. It is a com- 

^ § lO. 
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parison drawn between them in respect of two terms, 
both known, in the one, and two corresponding terms, 
one known and one surmised, in the other. Noting 
in the first object two terms which have the appear- 
ance of being causally related, and noting in the second 
object a term which more or less resembles one of these, 
we affirm a probability of its being accompanied by a 
term which in like manner bears resemblance to the 
other of them. A pair of terms being present in the 
first, and one of a more or less similar pair being 
present in the second, we infer a probability that in 
the second, as in the first, the pair is actually com- 
pleted. 

A physician, for example, making comparison be- 
tween the cases of two patients, may rationally argue 
thus : The disease from which A suffered was ap- 
parently caused by intemperance; B, therefore, who 
seems to be suffering in the same way, is probably 
intemperate. So also he may say: Strict attention 
to diet seems to have been very beneficial to my 
patient, C; thereforie, if D is equally careful, he will 
probably find great improvement in his health. In 
either instance we have a comparison between two 
distinct and separate persons, the comparison being 
in respect of a causal relation between two terms 
assigned to each. In the one patient both the terms 
are known to exist ; in the other the existence of one 
only is at all known, that of the other being the con- 
clusion of a deductive inference of probability. There 
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being in A an apparent causal relation between in- 
temperance and disease, the presence in B of a more 
or less similar disease indicates, with some probability, 
that a similar causal relation exists in him, that is, that 
he is intemperate. And there being in C an apparent 
causal relation between attention to diet and improve- 
ment in health, the presence in D of similar attention 
to diet may be expected to involve a similar causal 
relation in him ; an inference may be made, that is, 
that he will probably improve in health. 

Now, Butler's two distinct and separate objects of 
contemplation are the present life and world, and the 
future life and world. And the two terms in either 
case are a given line of voluntary conduct, and the 
endurance of suffering. These two terms, in the case 
of the present life and world, fulfil the condition, neces- 
sary for the drawing of any analogical inference, of 
being with some probability causally related. To such 
an extent are they visibly associated, that a probability 
may reasonably be affirmed of their standing to one 
another, in great measure, in the relation of cause 
and effect. A great part of suffering, that is, is pro- 
bably due to the previous voluntary conduct of him 
who suffers. 

We have now before us, in connection with the 
present life and world, two terms causally related; 
and we have, in connection with the future life and 
world, one term, the endurance of suffering, more or 
less similar to one of them. These three known terms- 
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are the material for a rational analogy. What is the 
fourth term, a probability of whose existence is in- 
ferable from them ? There is but one possible answer 
to this question. The fourth term is the second of 
two terms in connection with the future life and 
world, a term standing to the first in the same causal 
relation that exists between the two corresponding 
terms in connection with the present life and world; 
that is to say, it is voluntary conduct in the future 
life and world. As present suffering seems to spring 
in great measure from present voluntary conduct, so 
it is probable that future suffering will spring in great 
measure from future voluntary conduct. 

There is not here, and nowhere else can there be, 
any shadow of such an analogy as Butler seems to 
have in mind; an analogy, namely, between present 
suffering and present conduct on the one hand, and 
future suffering and present conduct on the other 
hand. That the suffering of the future life and 
world should be a penalty annexed to conduct of the 
present life and world, is a doctrine which has in the 
constitution and course of nature no analogue what- 
soever. To cite the present punishment of present 
conduct in direct analogical support of the future 
punishment of present conduct, is no more reasonable 
than to argue thus : The illness of a person, A, having 
been apparently caused by his intemperance, it is pro- 
bable that the similar illness from which B suffers is 
likewise due to some course of conduct pursued by A. 
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This strange and most grave flaw in Butler's reason- 
ing is not, however, in itself destructive of his whole 
argument, if we here bring to his aid the doctrine of 
habits which he afterwards expounds. We may pro- 
perly credit him with having shown, on the hypothesis 
of a new state of human life in a future world of natural 
order, a probability that its happiness and its misery 
will be in great measure dependent upon the way in 
which we shall there choose to conduct ourselves* The 
step upon which he next enters, and which we are 
about to discuss in the following chapter, is to exhibit 
a probability that, if any voluntary conduct is rewarded, 
it will be what we now understand by virtue, and if 
any punished, it will be vice. Now, if for the moment 
we assume that he establishes this point, and if we 
allow, by reason of the doctrine of habits, that virtue 
and vice in this world must lead respectively to virtue 
and vice in the future world, we arrive indirectly at the 
result, that present conduct — now conceived to be made 
up of virtue and vice — will be the subject of future 
reward and punishment We reach, that is, the re- 
quired conclusion by a somewhat different route. The 
scheme of argument proposed by Butler is as follows : 
(i) Present conduct will probably be the subject of 
reward and punishment in the future life ; (2) this pre- 
sent conduct will probably be whatever is virtuous on 
the one hand, and whatever is vicious on the other ; 
(3) this reward and punishment will be, by reason of 
the doctrine of habits, the natural consequence of the 
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conditions of the future world. For this scheme we 
have to substitute the following: (i) Voluntary con- 
duct in the future life will probably be the subject of 
reward and punishment ; (2) this conduct will probably 
be what we now understand by virtue and by vice ; 
(3) since, by reason of the doctrine of habits, present 
virtue and present vice lead to future virtue and future 
vice, it follows that the happiness and misery of the 
future life are virtually the reward and punishment of 
present conduct regarded simply in its moral aspect. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD 

I. The position in which we stand towards Butler's 
argument is at present this: — First, we have ascer- 
tained that no resultant probability of human existence 
after death has been at all established ; so that, on' the 
supposition of our being pure deists needing to he 
convinced, the discussion comes abruptly to a close. 
Secondly, on the supposition of our being Christians, 
and therefore believers in a revealed doctrine of im- 
mortality, we grant the assumption of a future life, 
and are prepared to listen to his reasoning concerning 
the moral conditions of that life. Thirdly, we credit 
him with showing that, if that life may be regarded as 
carried on more or less under natural conditions of the 
knowable universe, there is a probability of its happi- 
ness and its misery being, as in the case of our earthly 
life, dependent in great measure upon the conduct 
which we shall then choose to practise. But fourthly, 
since a future life, carried on under the natural condi- 
tions of some such place as the planet Mars, is by 
no means the kind of immortality which the Christian 
revelation teaches us to expect, the afgum tot, so 
far as it may be supposed to be condjucted fofoUr 
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moral enlightenment as Christians, has little or no 
value. 

In continuing, then, our examination of the first 
portion of the ' Analogy/ it is not moral enlightenment 
for ourselves that we are in search of, so much as the 
satisfaction of intellectual curiosity. Moral stimulus, 
indeed, there may be in the coming into contact, through 
a study of his further chapters, with so high a character 
as Butler's; but we can scarcely feel any longer that 
he will lead us to valuable conclusions on the main 
subject of his discourse — that is, the future judgment. 
In following up his discussion our principal purpose 
must be, to ascertain the true intellectual value of a 
particular course of reasoning which has for many 
years been regarded with very high esteem as a sup- 
posed pillar of Christian doctrine. 

A probability of a future Divine government, of 
some description, having to his own satisfaction been 
exhibited, Butler's next step is to show a probability 
that this government will be of the kind called moral. 
The problem which he sets himself to solve may be 
thus expressed : It being given that the happiness and 
the misery of a future life in some world of natural 
order will be dependent on the conduct practised there, 
it is required to make out, from observation of the 
present course of nature, a probability that virtue, as 
we understand it, is the conduct which will be re- 
warded, and vice, as we understand it, the conduct 
which will meet with punishment. 
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Before proceeding to examine Butler's solution of 
the problem, let the conditions of tlie problem itself be 
carefully observed. Let it be clearly understood that 
the terms in which it is here stated are terms in which 
he implicitly acquiesces. Although it has been the 
business of his argument to exhibit a kind of natural 
connection between the future joys and pains revealed 
in Scripture and voluntary conduct in the present life, 
yet, as we have seen, the analogical conclusion really 
reached is something very different from this. Now 
he does not seem to carry into his next step the mis- 
take of supposing himself to have done more than 
show a natural connection between the happiness and 
misery of a future life, in some world of natural order, 
and the conduct that will be practised in that life and 
world. Much, certainly, of his language, in relation 
to the time of action and the scene of recompense, is 
general and vague ; so that it might cover — in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Scripture — recompense in 
a transcendent world for actions perpetrated in the 
present life. But, on the whole, it must be taken to 
be the good and bad conduct of the future life that he 
now seeks to associate expressly and distinctly with 
the rewards and punishments of that life; and the 
scene of the future judgment must be taken to be, 
in his view, some part of the natural or intelligible 
<:reation. 

IL The immediate argument calls for special notice 
in regard to its general method, before we proceed to 
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consider it in detail. For at first sight it has the ap- 
pearance of being, as an independent step, unnecessary. 
It being Butler's purpose to show, from observation of 
the visible course of nature, a probability of future weal 
and woe being respectively consequent upon the prac- 
tice of virtue and of vice, he sets himself, as we have 
seen, to show, first, an analogical probability of their 
being consequent upon some kind of voluntary con- 
duct, and secondly, a probability of this conduct being 
of the kind called virtuous and vicious. But where, 
we are naturally inclined to ask, is the necessity for 
this division of the argument into two steps ? Why 
should not the second be included with the first in one 
direct piece of reasoning ? Why should it not at once 
be shown, that there is an analogical probability of 
the happiness of the future life being procurable by 
the practice of virtue, and its misery being the in- 
evitable penalty of vice ? 

The answer to this question is, that Butler is well 
aware that no such direct analogical probability can 
be sufficiently made out. Whatever depth of inner 
conviction he may have that virtue and vice are really 
the respective means to the happiness and the misery 
of the present life^ he finds it impossible to establish 
this as a clear basis of analogical inference. " Pleasure 
and pain," he writes, " are indeed, to a certain degree, 
say to a very high degree, distributed amongst us 
without any apparent regard to the merit or demerit 
of characters. And were there nothing else concern- 
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ing this matter discernible in the constitution and 
course of nature, there would be no ground, from the 
constitution and course of nature, to hope or to fear 
that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter ac- 
cording to their deserts." ^ He can argue analogically, 
without hesitation, that man's future lot will be deter- 
mined by his conduct ; but if he is called upon to show, 
at the same time, a probability that the determining 
elements in that conduct will be its virtuousness 
and its viciousness, analogical argumentation in great 
measure fails him. For the happiness of the present 
life is not with sufficient plainness the accompaniment 
of virtue, nor is its misery the manifest attendant upon 
vice. 

He is driven, accordingly, to another method of 
establishing this further probability. He aims at 
effecting the purpose in view mainly by exhibiting 
indications of a singular connection between desert 
and fortune in the thought and intention of the Author 
of nature — in the thought and intention, that is, of the 
Maker of the present and the future world. This 
singular connection he looks upon as being more 
or less equivalent to a promise, and thus as fur- 
nishing a probability, that virtue will be the sub- 
ject of full reward, and vice the subject of condign 
punishment, in the future world* " The notion of a 
moral scheme of government is not fictitious, but 
natural ; for it i^ suggested to our thoughts by the 

1 Ch. iii., § 33. . 
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constitution and course of nature; and the execution 
of this scheme is actually begun in the instances here 
mentioned. And these things are to be considered as 
a declaration of the Author of nature, for virtue, and 
against vice ; they give a credibility to the supposition 
of their being rewarded and punished hereafter, and 
also ground to hope and to fear that they may be re- 
warded and punished in higher degrees than they are 
here. And as all this is confirmed, so the argument 
for religion, from the constitution and course of nature, 
is carried on farther by observing, that there are 
natural tendencies, and in innumerable cases only 
artificial hindrances, to this moral scheme being 
carried on much farther towards perfection than it 
is at present."^ 

Butler's object, be it understood, is not to prove to 
the best of his ability, by any and every means, the 
moral government of the future world ; it is only to 
show what natural support can be found for this doc- 
trine in thoughtful observation of men and things. 
"The design of this chapter is to inquire how far, 
over and above the moral nature which God has 
given us, and our natural notion of Him as righteous 
governor of those His creatures to whom He has given 
this nature ; I say how far, besides this, the principles 
and beginnings of a moral government over the world 
may be discerned, notwithstanding and amidst all the 
confusion and disorder of it"^ " It is not the purpose 

M38. '§4. 
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of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove 
God's perfect moral government over the world, or the 
truth of religion, but to observe what there is in the 
constitution and course of nature to confirm the proper 
proof of It, supposed to be known." ^ 

The direct teaching, then, of conscience being set 
aside, together with any abstract argument that reason 
may suggest, we are invited to notice, in the visible 
course of nature, intimations of a future time, when 
the practice of virtue will be the sure source of happi* 
ness, and the practice of vice will produce certain 
misery. Five such intimations are presented to us. 

First, a distribution of happiness and misery made 
on moral grounds, and according to desert, inevitably 
appears to us more natural than a distribution con- 
ducted in any other way. • 

Secondly, prudence and imprudence, which are mani- 
festly the subjects of reward and punishment in the 
present world, are of the nature of virtue and vice. 

Thirdly, virtue and vice are respectively rewarded 
and punished by mankind in consideration of their 
operative effect upon social wellbeing; which treat- 
ment of them, as contributing to the needful preserva- 
tion of society, is a clear ordinance of the Author of 
nature. 

Fourthly, by reason of the moral nature with which 
we are endowed, virtue as virtue is encouraged and 
rewarded, and vice as vice is discountenanced and 

M32. 
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punished. This arises from our feelings in regard 
both to our own perpetrated acts and to the behaviour 
of other persons ; and these natural feelings indicate 
the true Intention of their Author. 

Fifthly, there is discernible in virtue and in vice a 
clear tendency to lead to the aforesaid pleasurable and 
painful consequences in fuller degree than they do now 
lead "to them. , There are at present many hindrances 
U> the perfection of moral government, which may be 
expected to be hereafter removed. Especially may it 
be expected that virtue, operating under more favour- 
able circumstances and in a larger sphere, will reap the 
full cor^sequential benefit of its natural force or efficacy 
as a bond of social union. ; 

III; The foregoing argument must now be made the 
subject of a detailed criMcal examination. We have 
to inquire, in the case of -each of the five considera- 
tions mentioned, how far it is a true ground of expec- 
tation that actions performed in a future world will 
be justly dealt with, in the apportionment of happiness 
and^ misery, according to their moral worth. 

(l.) Concerning the first Butler writes thus: "Since 
it appears to be fact, that God does govern mankind 
by the method of rewards and punishments, accord- 
ing to some settled rules of distribution, it is • surely 
a question to be asked, What presumption is there 
against His finally rewarding and punishing them 
according to this particular riile, namely, as they act 
reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or viciously? 
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since rendering man happy or miserable by this rule 
certainly falls in, much more falls iii, with our natural 
apprehension and sense of things, than doing so by 
any other rule whatever ; since rewarding and punish- 
ing actions by any other rule would appear much 
harder to be accounted for by minds formed as He 
has formed ours. Be the evidence of religion, then, 
more or less clear, the expectation which it raises 
in us, that the righteous shall, upon the whole, be 
happy, and the wicked miserable, cannot, however, 
possibly be considered as absurd or chimerical; be- 
cause it is no more than an expectation that a method 
of government, already begun, shall be carried on, 
the method of rewarding and punishing actions ; and 
shall be carried on by a particular rule, which un- 
avoidably appears to us, at first sight, more natural 
than any other, the rule which we call distributive 
justice."^ 

It is not, perhaps, immediately clear what is the 
precise argument which these words are intended to 
contain. But on the whole their meaning appears to 
be as follows : The rule of distributive justice, though 
not altogether in fact, yet in idea, is now the rule of 
God's natural government of mankind ; hence arises 
a probability that in idea, and also in fact, it will be 
the rule of God's government in the future world. \ It 
is a part, Butler seems to say, if not of our experience 
of what generally is, yet of our consciousness of what 
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ought to be ; of what, therefore, may with some reason 
be expected to be hereafter. 

Now it appears to be quite true, that we have an 
innate sense of the natural propriety, in the present 
world, of a conjunction of happiness with virtue and 
of misery with vice. It may be said to be an axiom 
of the science of natural morals, that on the whole 
virtue is intended by nature to be, in the present 
world, the subject of reward, and vice of punishment. 
But this natural sense, it must be maintained, appears 
to constitute in itself no ground whatever for expect- 
ing any higher degree of distributive justice in relation 
to the conduct practised in a future world, than that 
which obtains in relation to the conduct of the present 
time* For it appears to be a sense which has its 
proper work and satisfaction in the existing constitu- 
tion and course of nature. It is a sense which has 
reference only to natural ideals and obligations, and 
to natural sanctions. It is a sense which encourages 
the practice of virtue because and in so far as it is 
a means to earthly happiness, and cautions against 
vice because and in so far as it is a source of earthly 
misery. It is a sense which does not recognise as 
virtue any high endeavour which is seen to be of a 
kind inconsistent with temporal wellbeing, or as vice 
any course of self-seeking to which no manifest penalty 
is attached. Such modes of conduct as we designate 
righteousness and sin, modes of conduct existing only 
in relation to the God who reveals Himself super- 
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* naturally, lie entirely beyond its scope. Of any conse- 
quences that should appropriately follow them — ^beyond 
those which nature in some way is able to make pro- 
vision for, in respect of any virtuousness or vicious- 
ness by which they may be characterised — it may be 
pronounced to know nothing at all. The rule of dis- 
tributive justice which it recognises is already the rule 
by which the world is governed. 

(2.) "Nor," continues Butler, "ought it to be en- 
tirely passed over, that tranquillity, satisfaction, and 
external advantages, being the natural consequences 
of prudent management of ourselves and our affairs ; 
and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful folly, 
bringing after them many inconveniences and suffer- 
ings; these afford instances of a right constitution 
of nature : as the correction of children, for their own 
sakes, and by way of example, when they run into 
danger or hurt themselves, is a part of right educa- 
tion# And thus, that God. governs the world by 
general fixed laws; that He has endued us with 
capacities of reflecting upon this constitution of things, 
and foreseeing the good and bad consequences of our 
behaviour, plainly implies some sort of moral govern- 
ment ; since from such a constitution of things it can- 
not but follow that prudence and imprudence, which 
are of the nature of virtue and vice, must be, as they 
are, respectively rewarded and punished." ^ 

That prudence and imprudence do, as Butler seems 

^ §ia 
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to say, meet on the whole with proportionate reward 
and punishment, may be readily admitted. But when 
he finds, as apparently he does, ground for supposing 
that virtue and vice will in like manner be proportion- 
ately rewarded and punished in the future world, we 
must differ from him. His thought seems to be, first, 
that since prudence and imprudence are " of the nature 
of virtue and vice," their being proportionately rewarded 
and punished is "the beginning of a moral govern- 
ment"; and secondly, that a beginning involves the 
notion of a subsequent development. Distributive 
justice, he appears to say, in the matter of conduct 
akin to that which is moral and immoral, may be 
supposed to be an earnest of distributive justice in the 
matter of conduct which is itself moral and immoral. 

But this certainly appears to be an untenable posi- 
tion. The rewarding and punishing of prudence and 
imprudence is no true " beginning " of moral govern- 
ment ; rather, it is a scheme of nature which contains 
a certain definite and separate element of real and 
settled moral government. For prudence and im- 
prudence are, from the point of view of natural morals, 
respectively virtuous and vicious. Prudence being 
understood to be another name for pursuing any 
course of conduct which we know will make for 
happiness, and avoiding any course which we know 
will make for misery; and imprudence being under- 
stood to be another name for neglecting known means 
to happiness, and adopting behaviour which is a known 
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source of misery; prudence and imprudence being 
thus understood, virtue consists partly in prudence 
and vice partly in imprudence. Accordingly, virtue 
and vice are, of course, in some part of them, duly 
rewarded and punished in the present world. But 
we seem to have no ground whatever, no shadow or 
suggestion of any ground, for supposing that this rule 
of distributive justice will hereafter extend to that 
greater part of righteous conduct which is not syno- 
nymous with prudence, and that greater part of wicked- 
ness which is not synonymous with imprudence. 

(3.) Butler's third intimation of moral government 
is explained in the following words : " It is necessary 
to the very being of society, that vices destructive 
of it should be punished as being so; the vices of 
falsehood, injustice, cruelty : which punishment, there- 
fore, is as natural as society, and so is an instance of 
a kind of moral government naturally established and 
actually taking place. And, since the certain natural 
course of things is the conduct of providence, or the 
government of God, though carried on by the instru- 
mientality of men, the observation here made amounts 
to this, that mankind find themselves placed by Him 
in such circumstances as that they are unavoidably 
accountable for their behaviour, and are often punished, 
and sometimes rewarded, under His government, in the 
view of their being mischievous or eminently beneficial 
to society."^ j 

^ § II. 
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The argument intended to be based on this appears 
to be very much the saftie in kind as that just con- 
sidered, and to be no less inefficacious. Good and 
bad conduct; Butler truly says, in so far as they 
directly affect social wellbeing, are to no small extent 
rewarded and punished here on earth. But where 
is there in this any ground for inferring a probability, 
either that those parts of virtue and vice which directly 
affect society will be more adequately treated according 
to their worth, or that those parts which have no such 
direct operation will be at all justly dealt with, in the 
future world ? 

(4.) We come next to a rewarding of virtue as 
virtue, and a punishing of vice as vice, already mani- 
fest in the government of the world. " In the natural 
course of things, virtue as such is actually rewarded, 
and vice as such punished ; which seems to afford an 
instance, or example, not only of government, but of 
moral government begun and established ; moral in the 
strictest sense, though not in that perfection of degree 
which religion teaches us to expect."^ **The sense 
of well and ill-doing, the presages of conscience, the 
love of good characters and dislike of bad ones, honour, 
shame, resentment, gratitude; all these, considered in 
themselves, and in their effects, do afford manifest real 
instances of virtue, as such, naturally favoured, and of 
vice, as such, discountenanced, more or less, in the 
daily course of human life."^ '* What is here insisted 

M 13. » § 17. 
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upon, is not the degree in which virtue and vice are 
thus distinguished, but only the thing itself, that they 
are so in some degree; though the whole good and 
bad effect of virtue and vice as such is not incon- 
siderable in degree." * 

"We have, then," so Butler sums up, "a declara- 
tion, in some degree of present effect, from Him who 
is supreme in nature, which side He is of, or what 
part He takes; a declaration for virtue and against 
vice. So far, therefore, as a man is true to virtue, 
to veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the 
right of the case, in whatever he is concerned, so far 
he is on the side of the Divine administration, and 
co-operates with it; and from hence, to such a man, 
arises naturally a secret satisfaction and sense of 
security, and implicit hope of somewhat further." ^ 

But this implicit hope surely has here no true 
logical foundation. As before, it must be maintained 
that the present treatment of conduct affords no ground 
for inferring a probability that it will be differently 
treated in another world. 

IV. To the fifth, and perhaps most important of. 
the grounds advanced by Butler, a separate section 
may conveniently be devoted. 

"The hope of somewhat further," he goes on to 
say, "is confirmed by the necessary tendencies of 
virtue, which, though not of present effect, yet are 
at present discernible in nature; and so afford an 

M 19. ^ § 21. 
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instance of somewhat moral in the essential constitu- 
tion of it. There is, in the nature of things, a tendency 
in virtue and vice to produce the good and bad effects 
now mentioned, in a greater degree than they do in 
fact produce them. For instance, good and bad men 
would be much more rewarded and punished as such, 
were it not that justice is often artificially eluded, that 
characters are not known, and many who would thus 
favour virtue and discourage vice are hindered from 
doing so by accidental causes. These tendencies of 
virtue and vice are obvious with regard to individuals. 
But it may require more particularly to be considered, 
that power in a society^ by being under the direction 
of virtue, naturally increases, and has a necessary 
tendency to prevail over opposite power, not under 
the direction of it ; in like manner as power, by being 
under the direction of reason, increases, and has a 
tendency to prevail over brute force." ^ 

Later on he writes as follows : " However, good 
men over the face of the earth cannot unite ; as for 
other reasons, so because they cannot be sufficiently 
ascertained of each other's characters. And the known 
course of human things, the scene we are now passing 
through, particularly the shortness of life, denies to 
virtue its full scope in several other respects. The 
natural tendency which we h^ve been considering, 
though real, is hindered from being carried into effect 
in the present state, but these hindrances may be 

* § 22. 
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removed in a future one. Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is militant here, and various un- 
toward accidents contribute to its being often over- 
borne; but it may combat with greater advantage 
hereafter, and prevail completely, and enjoy its con- 
sequent rewards in some future states. Neglected as 
it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps despised and oppressed 
here, there may be scenes in eternity, lasting enough, 
and in every other way adapted to afford it a sufficient 
sphere of action, and a sufficient sphere for the natural 
consequences of it to follow in fact." ^ 

He illustrates his meaning by the following imagi- 
native picture : " We shall see this happy tendency 
of virtue by supposing a kingdom, or society of men, 
upon this earth, perfectly virtuous, for a succession of 
many ages ; to which, if you please, may be given a 
situation advantageous for universal monarchy. In 
such a state there would be no such thing as faction, 
but men of the greatest capacity would, of course, all 
along, have the chief direction of affairs willingly 
yielded to them, and they would share it among them- 
selves without envy. Each of these would have the 
part assigned him to which his genius was peculiarly 
adapted; and others, who had not any distinguished 
genius, would be safe, and think themselves very 
happy, by being under the protection and guidance 
of those who had. Public determinations would really 
be the result of the united wisdom of the community, 

1 §26. 
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and they would faithfully be executed by the united 
strength of it Some would in a higher way contribute, 
but all would in some way contribute, to the public 
prosperity, and in it each would enjoy the fruits of 
his own virtue. And as injustice, whether by fraud 
or force, would be unknown among themselves, so 
they would be sufficiently secured from it in their 
neighbours. For cunning and false self-interest, con- 
federacies in injustice, ever slight, and accompanied 
with faction and intestine treachery; these, on one 
hand, would be found mere childish folly and weak- 
ness when set in opposition against wisdom, public 
spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity on the other, 
allowing both a sufficient length of years to try their 
force. Add the general influence which such a kingdom 
would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularly, and the reverence which would 
be paid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, 
and the world must gradually come under its empire ; 
not by means of lawless violence, but partly by what 
must be allowed to be just conquest, and partly by 
other kingdoms submitting themselves voluntarily to 
it throughout a course of ages, and claiming its pro- 
tection, one after another, in successive exigencies."^ 

" The notion of a moral scheme of government," he 
finally asserts, " much more perfect than what is seeil, 
is not a fictitious, but a natural notion ; for it is sug- 
gested to our thoughts by the essential tendencies of 

^ §§ 29. 30. 
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virtue and vice. And these tendencies are to be 
considered as intimations, as implicit promises and 
threatenings, from the Author of nature, of much 
greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue and 
vice than do at present. And, indeed, every natural 
tendency, which is to continue, but which is hindered 
from becoming effect by only accidental causes, affords 
a presumption that such tendency will, some time or 
other, become effect: a presumption in degree pro- 
portionable to the length of the duration through which 
such tendency will continue." ^ 

Butler, picturing thus a future society wholly vir- 
tuous, reasonably maintains that it would be in a 
position of very considerable advantage over other 
bodies of men who, in consequence of their vice, 
would be comparatively unorgaliised. A thoroughly 
virtuous society, he seems to contend, is a thoroughly 
harmonious and consolidated society ; and a thoroughly 
harmonious and consolidated society is a society which 
supplies its members with the fullest happiness that 
it is in man's power to obtain. This ideal picture, he 
argues, showing the closest connection between perfect 
social virtue and man's completest happiness, affords 
ground for seeing in ordinary human virtue a tendency 
to promote the happiness of the agent, a tendency which 
may be expected to be ultimately freed from hindrance, 
and to become effect. 

Let it, now, be fully granted that virtue has a tend- 
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ency to consolidate society, and thus to enhance the 
happiness of a community striving to be virtuous. 
And let it be fully granted that there is in mankind 
a progress in virtue, and a consequently progressive 
happiness. But where, we must now wonderingly 
inquire, in the constitution and course of nature is 
there the slightest indication, that a part of the opera- 
tion of the natural tendency and growth of virtue is 
the loosening of the ties which unite good men and 
bad in the same communities? Where is there the 
slightest indication that, through the flocking of men 
of virtue from different quarters into new societies of 
their own, the chief benefit of social virtue is gradually 
accruing to the virtuous ? Butler's picture — apart from 
what it owes to the forecasts of revelation — must be 
pronounced to be purely fanciful, having no real basis 
whatever in the natural constitution of the world. And 
he himself seems to admit as much, when he writes : 
"Though indeed our knowledge of human nature, and 
the whole history of mankind, show the impossibility, 
without some miraculous interposition, that a number 
of men here on earth should unite in one society of 
government, in the fear of God, and universal practice 
of virtue, and that such a government should continue 
so united for a succession of ages ; yet, admitting or 
supposing this, the effect would be as now drawn out." ^ 
His apparent view, then, that the mixture of good and 
bad men in one society is an artificial hindrance to 

^•§30. 
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virtue receiving its due reward, a hindrance, that is, of 
which we have some ground in nature for expecting 
the removal, must be entirely rejected. 

Mankind, we allow, gradually becomes more vir- 
tuous and more happy. The average member of a 
society which is comparatively advanced in virtue is 
superior in point of happiness to the average member 
of a society which is comparatively vicious. In this 
we seem to have the real explanation of the "tend- 
ency," insisted on by Butler, of virtue to further 
human wellbeing. Let it now be very carefully noted, 
that the consolidating effect, upon any society, of acts 
of virtue performed by individual members of it, is 
an effect which extends far beyond their own sub- 
sequent improved condition. The increase of social 
happiness resulting from good deeds is by no means 
concentrated upon the doers of them. It is diffused 
through the society, always rendered by the virtue 
of its members more harmonious and more compact. 
It is shared, that is, by the bad as well as by the 
good. Its distribution, whether equal or unequal, has 
no apparent reference to the moral character of those 
who become partakers of it. 

Butler, then, we conclude, quite fails to show that 
there is in virtue any tendency whatsoever to bring 
about a more just distribution of the human happi- 
ness which is due to virtue. He fails to establish 
his thesis, that the observed course of nature affords 
a presumption or probability that the moral govern- 
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ment of God will hereafter be more perfect than it 
at present is. He fails to make out any ground of 
expectation that, in the future increase of social well- 
being, the position of the man of virtue, relatively 
to that of the man of vice, will be at all improved. 
He fails to show that there is any more powerful 
reason for wishing to be virtuous, rather than vicious, 
in the life to come, than there is for preferring virtue 
to vice during our present state of being. 



CHAPTER V 

PROBATION FOR MORAL IMPROVEMENT 

I. Logical sequence seems to require that we should 
here make a slight departure from the order of Butler's 
argument. It seems to call upon us to pass by for 
the moment his remarks upon earthly probation as 
a time of trial, both because they belong dialectically 
to his answers to objections, and because we are in 
immediate need of the discussion which succeeds 
them. He makes them introductory to an exposi- 
tion of earthly probation as a time of moral discipline 
and improvement. Now, this exposition contains the 
doctrine of habits, to which reference was made at 
the close of our Chapter HI., where the possibility 
of using it, to save the argument from breaking down, 
was pointed out. The practice of virtue, he teaches, 
in the present life is, by reason of the constitution 
of human nature, the natural and appointed means 
to that future practice of virtue to which will be 
allotted the happiness of heaven. 

This doctrine, together with some corresponding 
doctrine on the side of vice, is needed to supplement 
the previous argument, if it is not to be condemned as 

hopelessly inconsequent. For, having set himself the 
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task of upholding the Christian position — " that man- 
kind is appointed to live in a future state ; that there 
every one shall be rewarded or punished ; rewarded 
or punished respectively for all that behaviour here 
which we comprehend under the words virtuous or 
vicious, morally good or evil " ^ — he produces a body 
of reasoning in which future rewards and punish- 
ments are associated, not with present conduct, but 
with future. Whatever may be the value of this 
reasoning, it manifestly stops short of the conclu- 
sion which it IS designed to reach. If we were to 
assume that it does successfully establish a proba- 
bility of a more righteous Divine administration in 
a future world than that with which we are here 
acquainted, this conclusion would have no obvious 
and direct bearing upon the question of the future 
treatment of present conduct. In order that the 
probability, supposed to be established, may become 
equivalent to a probability of behaviour in the pre- 
sent life being, with some approach to justice, com- 
pensated and requited in the future state, it seems 
needful to show some practical equivalence between 
the conduct of the present and the conduct of the 
future life. It seems needful to show, that is, that 
the moral quality of future conduct is in some 
measure determined, in the case of each individual 
agent, by the moral quality of his present actions. 
The deficiency in question is supplied in part by 

* Introduction, § i6. 
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Butler's doctrine of habits, which we have now to 
consider. 

He himself, it must be pointed out, appears to be 
quite unaware that the deficiency exists. He continues 
to write as if present behaviour and future behaviour 
were identical or interchangeable ideas. He still bears 
in mind, in one place, that it is present conduct of 
which religion speaks ; and he still conjoins, in another 
place, the happiness of the future with future virtue. 
The doctrine of habits, then, though we, in his interest, 
may make use of it to supply a manifest deficiency in 
his argument, appears to be introduced by him for no 
such purpose. 

The course of thought which leads to his introduction 
of it appears to be substantially as follows : — 

In the first place, conceiving that on the positive 
side the argument is finished, and that he has succeeded 
in making out some clear probability of the truth of 
the Scriptural doctrine of a future judgment, he ad- 
dresses himself to the supplementary work of meeting 
supposed difficulties and objections. One of these is, 
that we are represented as being placed by God in a 
state of trial, in which we are in very great, danger of 
forfeiting the future happiness, and incurring the future 
misery, which He has it in His power to bestow. 
Certainly, Butler begins his answer, there is reasonable 
ground for believing that, as a matter of fact, we are so 
placed. And if, he goes on, fault is being found with 
God for placing mankind in this position, only a partial 
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justification can be made out : the counsel of God in this 
matter is in great measure beyond our ken. And yet 
there is a part of it which is made quite plain to us. 
We know, at least, what immediate fulfilment of Divine 
purpose each man, as a voluntary agent, has set before 
him. " The known end why we are placed in a state 
of so much affliction, hazard, and difficulty, is our im- 
provement in virtue and piety, as the requisite qualifica- 
tion for a future state of security and happiness." ^ 

In the second place, Butler has a very deep sense of 
the importance of paying constant attention to moral 
conduct ; and he finds here an opportunity of discours- 
ing as an earnest and sagacious inculcator of practical 
morality. He understands well that actions are causes, 
which must be followed by their consequences ; and he 
has a range of vision which enables him to realise, how 
very truly a part of life are the years, however distant 
they may be, in which those consequences will be 
enjoyed or suffered. 

And in the third place, the subject is not without an 
immediate interest that is purely dialectical. His re- 
marks are, in a manner, a continuation of his previous 
argument. Having, as he supposes, established a pro- 
bability of the future rewarding of present virtue, he 
seems to desire to make conviction more certain and 
intelligent by showing how very naturally this reward- 
ing may be brought about. 

n. The pages in which the argument is developed, 

1 Ch. v., § 2. 
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whose compound explanatory motive has just been 
suggested, constitute — though not, it may be, to the 
superficial reader — one of the most puzzling of Butler's 
chapters. There is difficulty in obtaining a clear view 
of the exact train of reasoning, apart from whatever 
difficulty there may be in forming an estimate of its 
truth an.d value. What he has in mind to do, is indi- 
cated by himself in the following introductory words : 
"The beginning of life, considered as an education 
for mature age in the present world, appears plainly, at 
first sight, analogous to this our trial for a future one ; 
the former being, in our temporal capacity, what the 
latter is in our religious capacity. But some observa- 
tions common to both of them, and a more distinct 
consideration of each, will more distinctly show the 
extent and force of the analogy between them; and 
the credibility which arises from hence, as well as from 
the nature of the thing, that the present life was in- 
tended to be a state of discipline for a future one."^ 

He proposes, apparently, to show that there is to 
be found, first in the analogy of existing human life, 
and secondly in the reason of the thing, support for 
the thesis, that the present life is intended to qualify 
us, by means of our improvement in virtue and piety, 
for a future state of security and happiness. This 
thesis he has just before announced as being, from 
the religious point of view, a doctrine already known ; 
and he is about to exhibit the doctrine as a truth of 
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which there is, for thoughtful persons, much confirma- 
tion ready to their hand. He aims at establishing a 
probability, that our conduct here, not merely is earn- 
ing for us reward or punishment in the world to come, 
but is, in the natural course of things, determining 
the possibility of our being among those who will 
receive reward. He will maintain the reasonableness 
of the view, that only by studious attention to the 
practice of virtue in the present life can we, in the 
nature of things, enter heaven with that virtuous 
character which is in some way the condition of its 
happiness. The understood dependence of future 
happiness upon present virtue is, in his regard, a 
dependence by means of the intermediate link of 
future virtue. The struggling virtue of the present 
life has its natural and proper outcome in the con- 
firmed virtue which will hereafter be rewarded. 

His position may be otherwise expressed by saying 
that he seems, in effect, to address his readers some- 
what as follows : — If you are to attain to the happi- 
ness of the future world, there can be little doubt that 
you will there have to be of a highly virtuous disposi- 
tion. Now nature and reason seem to teach with 
quite sufficient clearness, that the present life is the 
appointed time for acquiring, by your own effort, the 
confirmed virtue of which you will hereafter stand in 
need. The present life, let it be insisted, is the only 
time, and your own effort is an essential means. 

Such being Butler's general position, he has, it will 
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be observed, to make good two points. He has to 
show a relation of dependence between happiness and 
confirmed virtue in the future world, and he has to 
show a relation of dependence between confirmed 
virtue in the future and struggling virtue in the pre- 
sent world. It will be well, for the sake of clearness, 
to consider these two points more separately the one 
from the other than he does. We may conveniently 
begin, as he to some extent begins, with the con- 
sideration of the former. 

III. A fuller statement of Butler's views on the 
dependence of future happiness upon future confirmed 
virtue will best be made by quoting the little that 
he says. 

"Every species of creatures is, we see, designed 
for a particular way of life, to which the nature, the 
capacities, temper, and qualifications of each species 
are as necessary as their external circumstances. Both 
come into the notion of such state, or particular way 
of life, and are constituent parts of it. Change a 
man's capacities or character to the degree in which 
it is conceivable they may be changed, and he would 
be altogether incapable of a human course of life and 
human happiness ; as incapable as if, his nature con- 
tinuing unchanged, he were placed in a world where 
he had no sphere of action, nor any objects to answer 
his appetites, passions, and affections of any sort. One 
thing is set over against another, as an ancient writer 
expresses it. Our nature corresponds to our external 
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condition. Without this correspondence there would 
be no possibility of any such thing as human life and 
human happiness ; which life and happiness are, there- 
fore, a result from our nature and condition jointly; 
meaning by human life, not living in the literal sense, 
but the whole complex notion commonly understood 
by those words. So that without determining what 
will be the employment and happiness, the particular 
life, of good men hereafter, there must be some deter- 
minate capacities, some necessary character and quali- 
fications, without which persons cannot but be utterly 
incapable of it ; in like manner as there must be some 
without which men would be incapable of their present 
state of life." 1 

"Nothing which we at present see would lead us 
to the thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter; 
but, if we judge at all from the analogy of nature, we 
must suppose, according to the Scripture account of 
it, that it will be a community. And there is no 
shadow of anything unreasonable in conceiving, though 
there be no analogy for it, that this community will 
be, as the Scripture represents it, under the more 
immediate, or, if such an expression may be used, 
the more sensible government of God. Nor is our 
ignorance, what will be the employments of this 
happy community, nor our consequent ignorance, 
Avhat particular scope or occasion there will be for 
the exercise of veracity, justice, and charity, amongst 

s 4' 
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the members of it with regard to each other, any 
proof that there will be no sphere of exercise for 
those virtues. Much less, if that were possible, is 
our ignorance any proof that there will be no occasion 
for that frame of mind, or character, which is formed 
by the daily practice of those particular virtues here, 
and which is a result from it. This at least must 
be owned in general, that as the government estab- 
lished in the universe is moral, the character of virtue 
and piety must, in some way or other, be the condition 
of our happiness, or the qualification for it." ^ 

" It is scarce possible to avoid supposing particular 
affections to remain in a future state ; and if they do, 
we clearly see that acquired habits of virtue and self- 
government may be necessary for the regulation of 
them. However, though we were not distinctly to 
take in this supposition, but to speak only in general, 
the thing really comes to the same. For habits of 
virtue, thus acquired by discipline, are improvement in 
virtue; and improvement in virtue must be advance- 
ment in happiness, if the government of the universe 
be moral." * 

"Veracity, justice and charity, regard to God's 
authority, and to our own chief interest, are not only 
all three coincident, but each of them is in itself a 
just and natural motive or principle of action. And 
he who begins a good life from any one of them, and 
perseveres in it, as he is already in some degree, so he 

M 21. > § 25. 
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cannot fail of becoming more and more of that char- 
acter which is correspondent to the constitution of 
nature as moral, and to the relation which God stands 
in to us as moral governor of it; nor, consequently, 
can he fail of obtaining that happiness which this con- 
stitution and relation necessarily suppose connected 
with that character."^ 

Let us n6w inquire into the correctness of Butler's 
reasoning. 

He does not, let it be observed, at all insist on the 
probability of there being opportunity in the future 
world for the active exercise of veracity, justice, and 
charity. He does not here picture happiness as 
naturally attendant upon the employments of a vir- 
tuous society. His case is, that a virtuous character 
matured and confirmed by discipline is a high quality 
of virtue, and that to such a high quality of virtue 
the moral constitution of the universe attaches the 
happiness of the future life. 

Let us grant the first part of this contention. Let 
us fully admit that a virtue habitual and secure is 
superior to a virtue which is liable to succumb to 
strong temptation, and that it will reap accordingly 
in large measure whatever consequences may belong 
to virtue. But why, we go on to ask, is the happiness 
of the future world pronounced to be the proper con- 
sequence of virtue ? Some character, answers Butler, 
must in the nature of things be the qualification for 

^§36. 
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this happiness; and, since the constitution of the 
universe is moral, the character can be no other than 
that of trained virtue. Now, in this contention there 
seems to lurk grave fallacy. 

At the close of his discussion of the moral govern- 
ment of God he writes as follows: "From these 
things together arises a real presumption, that the 
moral scheme of government established in nature 
shall be carried on much farther towards perfection 
hereafter, and, I think, a presumption that it will be 
absolutely completed. But from these things, joined 
with the moral nature which God has given us, con- 
sidered as given us by Him, arises a practical proof 
that it will be completed ; a proof from fact, and there- 
fore a distinct one from that which is deduced from 
the eternal and unalterable relations, the fitness and 
unfitness of actions." ^ This supposed evidence from 
our moral nature is explained by him in a later 
chapter. He introduces it to make it clear that the 
doctrine of Necessity is powerless to overthrow the 
obligations of religion. We may, however, perhaps 
truly consider that he is relying upon it, as well as 
upon the supposed evidence from analogy, when he 
permits himself to speak with confidence, in relation 
to the requisite qualification for the happiness of the 
future world, of the government of the universe being 
moral. 

It seems undesirable to complicate our investigation 

1 Ch. Hi., § 38. 
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by entering into this side issue of evidence afforded 
by our moral nature. Let it suffice to say that, so far 
as conscience really testifies of reward and punishment 
in the world to come, it appears to be no natural 
faculty, but the Voice of God the Holy Ghost, that 
speaks within us. The evidence, therefore, must be 
taken to belong to the province, not of natural religion, 
but of revelation. And we still have before us, as 
natural evidence of a perfect moral government in the 
future world, nothing but the considerations which our 
investigation in the preceding chapter showed to have 
no value. 

But not in this lies the grave fallacy spoken of 
above. Let us regard Butler as affirming only a 
probability that tried virtue is the qualification for 
future happiness, in consequence of there being a 
probability, supposed to have been made out, that the 
government of the universe is moral. The fallacy 
then lies in his affirmation that, on the hypothesis of 
virtue receiving its full meed of happiness, the whole 
of happiness will be assigned to virtue. He is con- 
cerned to show that, for the acquisition of future 
happiness, confirmed virtue is all-important; and he 
bases assurance of this on the admitted circumstance 
that confirmed virtue will have whatever happiness 
properly belongs to it. Some character, he argues, is 
the natural recipient of the happiness of the future 
world ; and, since a due amount of this happiness is 
certainly allotted to confirmed virtue, it follows that 
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confirmed virtue is the character upon which the whole 
of it may be expected to be bestowed. 

But to argue thus is to assume that the happiness 
of heaven is an idea no wider than the idea of virtue. 
It would, apparently, be no less reasonable to affirm 
that, because a whale finds sustenance in salt water, 
therefore the ocean is capable of supporting no other 
kind of vertebrate existence. If we allow that virtue 
will hereafter be a certain source of happiness, this is 
not to say that nothing but virtue will constitute the 
qualification for a happy life. The conditions of life 
and happiness in the future world may be, as they are 
here, very largely non-moral. It may be only a very 
small portion of our happiness that is at all dependent 
upon desert. The perfect justice of God's government 
by no means excludes the possibility of there being 
much happiness in store, both for the good and for 
the bad, irrespective of moral character. 

Hence it appears that Butler greatly exaggerates the 
natural dependence of future happiness upon future 
virtue. Even if we assume that he has succeeded in 
showing anywhere a probability that it has depend- 
ence, it is only in respect of an indeterminate part of 
it that this dependence can be predicated. It may 
be the case that in its greater part it will be a con- 
sequence of some other endowments of the human 
•constitution. 

IV. On the second of the two points, which his pur- 
pose requires him to make good, Butler dwells at much 
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greater length. He also expresses himself much more 
in the way of formal argument. He adduces both 
analogy and the reason of the thing in support of the 
position, that a struggling virtue in the present world 
issuing in a confirmed virtue in the future world is 
a part of the intention and design of Providence. In 
both divisions of the argument, the analogical and that 
from the reason of the thing, he makes sound exposi- 
tion of the principle of habits. 

Having insisted on man's natural capability of de- 
veloping his faculties and forming habits of exercising 
them with facility, he proceeds to point out that this 
capability is essential to our fitness for mature life. In 
the order of nature our childhood is passed in pre- 
paring, by means of the cultivation of faculties and 
formation of habits, for the occupations of the future. 

From this circumstance of childhood being a prepara- 
tion for mature age, he derives an analogical argument 
in favour of the partial thesis, that the present life is 
intended to be in some way a preparation for the 
future life. " Our being placed in a state of discipline 
throughout this life, for another world, is a provi- 
dential disposition of things exactly of the same kind 
as our being placed in a state of discipline during 
childhood, for mature age. Our condition in both 
respects is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended 
under one and the same general law of nature."^ 
«Were we not able to discover in what respects the 

Ch. v.. § i8. 
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present life could form us for a future one, yet nothing 
would be more supposable than that it might, in some 
respects or other, from the general analogy of Pro- 
vidence." ^ 

He passes on to an argument from the reason of 
the thing. "Take in the consideration of God's moral 
government over the world, and, consequently, that the 
character of virtue and piety is a necessary qualification 
for the future state, and then we may distinctly see how, 
and in what respects, the present life may be a prepara- 
tion fcJr it; since we want, and are capable oft im- 
provement in that character^ by moral and religious 
habits; and the present life is fit to be a state of disci- 
pline for such improvement ; in like manner as we have 
already observed how, and in what respects, infancy, 
childhood, and youth are a necessary preparation, and 
a natural state of discipline, for mature age," ^ 

This argument appears to be, in effect, chiefly an 
appeal to a reasonable doctrine of final causes. It 
being given, as the supposed result of previous investi- 
gation, that the qualification requisite for the future 
world is a confirmed and stable virtue, much superior 
to that which we possess in the beginning of our 
earthly life ; and it being* manifest that men can 
and do, if they sufficiently, apply themselves, become 
strengthened in, and habituated to, virtuous behaviour ; 
these two things being so, it is reasonable to judge 
that improvement in virtue is a main end, or chief final 

M 19- * § 2o- 
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cause, of our being placed by Providence in such cir- 
cumstances as we are. Any process, it seems to be 
assumed, which is the obvious means to a natural 
and desirable result, is presumably a process which 
enters into the intention and design of the Author of 
nature. Fitness for the happiness of the future world 
being attainable — and, so far as we can judge, being 
only attainable — by gradually accustoming and inuring 
ourselves to a course of virtuous endeavour, we reason- 
ably conclude that our moral circumstances and dis- 
positions are natural instruments of probation and 
advancement. Our moral life is, in the eye of God, the 
scene of discipline and preparation for another world. 

Concerning the need and the manner of discipline in 
virtue, Butler afterwards writes as follows : '* It is not 
perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the 
occasion which human creatures have for discipline, to 
improve in them this character of virtue and piety, is 
to be traced up higher than to excess in the passions, 
by indulgence and habits of vice. Mankind, and per- 
haps all finite creatures, from the very constitution of 
their nature, before habits of virtue, are deficient and 
in danger of deviating from what is right, and there- 
fore stand in need of virtuous habits, for a security 
against this danger. ... When the objects of any 
affection whatever cannot be obtained without un- 
lawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affection, though its being excited, and its continuing 
some time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural 
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and necessary, yet cannot but be conceived to have a 
tendency to inclinefpersons to venture upon such unlaw- 
ful means, and therefore must be conceived as putting 
them in some danger of it. Now, what is the general 
security against this danger, against their actually 
deviating from right ? As the danger is, so also must 
the security be from within, from the practical principle 
of virtue. And the strengthening or improving this 
principle, considered as practical, or as a principle of 
action, will lessen the danger or increase the security 
against it. And this moral principle is capable of 
improvement, by proper discipline and exercise; by 
recollecting the practical impressions which example 
and experience have made upon us; and, instead of 
following humour and mere inclination, by continually 
attending to the equity and right of the case, in what- 
ever we are engaged, be it in greater or less matters, 
and accustoming ourselves always to act upon it, as 
being itself the just and natural motive of action ; and 
as this moral course of behaviour must necessarily, 
under Divine government, be our final interest. Thus 
the principle of virtue^ improved into a habit ^ of which 
improvement we are thus capable^ zvill plainly be^ hi 
proportion to the strength ofit, a security against the 
danger which finite creatures are in, from the very 
nature ofpropension, or particular affections ^^ ^ 

V. That in the present life we are intended to train 
ourselves in some manner for the life to come, is, says 

1 §§ 22-24. 
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Butler, indicated by the analogy of nature. And that 
we are intended to train ourselves in ways of virtue, is, 
he further contends, to be learned from our manifest 
facilities for doing so, together with the vast import- 
ance to ourselves — on the hypothesis of the govern- 
ment of the universe being moral — of making use of 
them. Now we have seen, in the third section of this 
chapter, that the importance of entering upon the 
future life with habits of confirmed virtue, is, as regards 
a merely natural knowledge of the question, greatly 
exaggerated by him. The training ourselves in vir- 
tuous habits, then, is likewise a matter of much less 
natural importance than he represents it to be. Having 
our future happiness in view, we are intended, we may 
easily admit, to habituate ourselves to honesty rather 
than to dishonesty ; that is, to cultivate virtue generally 
in preference to vice. But how is it to be shown, that 
it may not be well worth our while to steal money in 
order to buy books for purposes of self-culture ? May 
not intellectual development take at least equal rank 
with social virtue as a qualification for the happiness 
of the future world ? 

However, Butler seems to lay more stress upon 
analogy than upon the reason of the thing, as a 
ground for insisting upon its being our business to 
engage in the active pursuit of virtue in preparation 
for a future life. In his final summing up he makes 
mention of this alone. The following are his words :— 

" Upon the whole, such a character, and such qualifi- 
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cations, are necessary for a mature state of life in the 
present world, as nature alone does in nowise bestow, 
but has put it upon us in great part to acquire, in our 
progress from one stage of life to another, from child- 
hood to mature age ; put it upon us to acquire them, 
by giving us capacities of doing it, and by placing us, 
in the beginning of life, in a condition fit for it. And 
this is a general analogy to our condition in the present 
world, as in a state of moral discipline for another. It 
is in vain, then, to object against the credibility of the 
present life being intended for this purpose, that all 
the trouble and the danger unavoidably accompanying 
such discipline might have been saved us by our being 
made at once the creatures and the characters which 
we were to be. For we experience, that what we ivere 
to be was to be the effect of what we would do ; and 
that the general conduct of nature is, not to save us 
trouble or danger, but to make us capable of going 
through them, and to put it upon us to do so. Ac- 
quirements of our own experience and habits are the 
natural supply to our deficiencies, and security against 
our dangers ; since it is plainly natural to set ourselves 
to acquire the qualifications, as the external things 
which we stand in need of. In particular, it is as 
plainly a general law of nature, that we should, with 
regard to our temporal interest, form and cultivate 
practical principles within us by attention, use, and 
discipline, as anything whatever is a natural law ; 
chiefly in the beginning of life, but also throughout 
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the whole course of it. And the alternative is left to 
our choice, either to improve ourselves and better our 
condition, or, in default of such improvement, to remain 
deficient and wretched. It is, therefore, perfectly 
credible, from the analogy of nature, that the same 
may be our case with respect to the happiness of a 
future state, and the qualification necessary for it." ^ 

In the relation of childhood to mature age Butler 
sees an analogue to the relation of the present to the 
future life. As childhood is, in the order of Provi- 
dence, a manifest time of preparation for mature age, 
so, it is probable, is the present a time of preparation 
for the future life. The general ground of this sup- 
posed analogy lies, of course, in a causal relation 
between the healthy activity of one stage of existence 
and the capacity for healthy activity in the succeeding 
stage. The capacity for living in adult manhood is 
probably due to the cultivation of faculties in the pre- 
ceding period of existence ; therefore the capacity for 
living in the future world will probably be due to the 
cultivation of faculties in the preceding period of exist- 
ence — that is, in the present life. Now, the soundness 
of this analogy appears to depend upon the truth of 
the assumption, the very grave assumption, that, in the 
matter of causation, the present life and the future life 
are successive stages of the same existence, in the same 
sense in which childhood and manhood are successive 
stages. When the individual lays aside his material 

' §§ 40, 41. 
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body, and passes into new conditions of existence, is 
it to be held that there is no interruption in the chain 
of natural causation ? May death be reckoned, in its 
aloofness from, or unrelatedhess to, the continuous 
operation of natural forces, as being completely on a 
par with the period of adolescence ? So far as death 
and adolescence cannot be regarded as twin periods of 
transition, so far Butler's analogical argument must be 
pronounced to fail. We have ground for deducing, 
from the relation of childhood to mature age, a pro- 
bability that the present life is a time of preparation 
for the future, only in so far as we can justly look upon 
adolescence, in relation to natural causation, as truly 
representative of death. 

And now there has to be made another very con- 
siderable reduction of the force of the analogy. How 
far, let us consider, according to the design of Pror 
vidence, does the child pursue his education with man- 
hood before him as its conscious end ? Surely it must 
be admitted that to a very great extent he naturally 
and properly lives for the present. Chiefly it is Pro- 
vidence that is preparing him, not he that is under 
conscious obligation to prepare himself, for the con- 
ditions of his coming manhood. And thus, if we use 
the relation of childhood to mature age as an analogue 
of the relation of the present to the future life, we must 
allow that our daily avocations, if naturally engaged 
in, are doing much to fit us for our place in the other 
world, irrespectively of any conscious efforts that we 
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may be led to make to prepare ourselves. By this 
consideration the importance, supposed to be derived 
from analogy, of preparing ourselves, consciously and 
deliberately, for the future life, seems to be very much 
reduced. Our preparation for the life after death 
appears, indeed, to be a work which Providence under- 
takes for us, in much larger degree than that in which 
we are called upon to conduct it for ourselves. 

It would seem, then, that only in some very slight 
degree can the analogy of nature be fairly said to 
support the doctrine which Butler seeks to inculcate. 
Only in some very slight degree can it be said to 
point to conscious and deliberate preparation for a 
future life — even on the hypothesis of the future life 
being in a world of natural order — as the business 
with which we are here properly concerned. For, in 
the first place, it is extremely doubtful how far the 
natural consequences of our behaviour here can sur- 
vive the dissolution of the body, and pass with us into 
another world. And, in the second place, in so far as 
the character suitable to this world may be supposed 
to depend upon our behaviour here, we have ground 
for thinking, that it is dependent less upon that part 
of conduct which by attention and self-discipline we 
can determine for ourselves, than upon that part of it 
which is the outcome of forces acting without the co- 
operation of our own free-will. 

VI. Underlying the theory, by means of which 
Butler would fain convince men of the paramount 
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claim upon their attention of moral earnestness, there 
is without doubt a substantial basis of solid truth. 
He does not appear to exaggerate in the smallest 
degree the fact of life being a scene of moral disci- 
pline. He does not at all overrate the practical 
importance of so regarding it. He does well to 
insist, as strenuously as he does, upon the duty of 
circumspection and self-government. But neverthe- 
less his verbal exposition of the great moral truth 
which in a measure he clearly apprehends must be 
held to be in large part mistaken. He is convinced, 
and rightly convinced, of the fact of an all-important 
period of probation ; but his theory of the manner in 
which probation works makes it, as we have seen, a 
matter of scarcely more than trifling concern. 

One very serious difficulty in his theory is, that it 
has no apparent room, or no sufficient room, for any 
discipline of purity. And yet we know well that this 
is, in fact, one of the most essential among the features 
of our probation. What scope can we think it likely 
that there will be for painfully acquired habits of 
perfect chastity in the future world ? And where is 
there any natural prospect of compensating happiness 
for the stem self-restraint which God, speaking by 
the voice of conscience, now requires of members of 
the Christian Church ? Here, in a matter which 
covers a very large part of moral life, Butler's theory, 
being . put to the test, seems altogether to break 
down. 
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The " moral principle " which, improved into a 
habit, is considered by him to be the requisite quali- 
fication for future happiness, is not, though he treats 
it as if it were, single and indivisible. It consists of 
moral organic motives, and of the free human will. 
And it is, apparently, in the education of the will, not 
in the education of the motives, that we have the 
purpose, or the chief purpose, of probation regarded 
from the point of view of revelation. The happiness, 
or the chief happiness, of the future life is no natural 
consequence of educated motives, but it is the gift of 
God to a submissive will. The main religious end 
of the discipline of life — of which discipline the trials 
arising from bodily appetite constitute a very impor- 
tant part — is the repentant and glad submission of the 
will of man to the Will of the holy and loving God. 
This we seem to learn only from revelation : it finds 
no support in any analogy of nature. 

Butler, it may be pointed out, seems to show some 
consciousness of the discipline of the will, apart from 
any discipline of motives, being a matter of supreme 
importance, when he adds to his argument the follow- 
ing remarks : " These several observations, concerning 
the active principle of virtue and obedience to God's 
commands, are applicable to passive submission or 
resignation to His will ; which is another essential part 
of a right character, connected with the former, and 
very much in our power to form ourselves to. . . . 
Denial of particular affections, in a course of active 
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virtue and obedience to God's will, has a tendency to 
moderate them, and seems also to have a tendency to 
habituate the mind to be easy and satisfied with that 
degree of happiness which is allotted us, that is, 
to moderate self-love. But the proper discipline for 
resignation is affliction. For a right behaviour under 
that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to consider it in 
the view in which religion teaches us to consider it, 
as from the hand of God; receiving it as what He 
appoints, or thinks proper to permit, in His world and 
under His government; this will habituate the mind 
to a dutiful submission ; and such submission, together 
with the active principle of obedience, make up the 
temper and character in us which answers to His 
sovereignty, and which absolutely belongs to the con- 
dition of our being as dependent creatures. Nor can 
it be said that this is only breaking the mind to a 
submission to mere power; for mere power may be 
accidental, and precarious, and usurped; but it is 
forming within ourselves the temper of submission to 
His rightful authority, who is, by nature, supreme 
over all."^ 

A disciplined and submissive will is, then — let it in 
conclusion be said — the required middle term between 
present struggling virtue and future happiness. The 
becoming habituated, not to the practice itself of the 
various modes of virtuous behaviour, but to direct 
obedience to the guiding Spirit of God, constitutes 

' §§ 37-39. 
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the ordained qualification for the life of heaven. And 
it is to the revealed promise of God, not to any natural 
constitution of the universe, that we have to look for 
assurance that such qualification will be endowed with 
happiness. Some of the virtuous motives which it is 
given us in this life painfully to develop, can have, 
apparently, no scope for exercise in the future world ; 
it is the effect of discipline upon the will that has 
especially an everlasting value. And the compen- 
sating happiness to which we may with confidence 
look forward, is a happiness directly dependent upon 
the Will of God, and transcending any supposed natural 
consequences of virtuous behaviour. To this proba- 
tion of the will, together with the happiness which 
is its final outcome, there is, apparently, no analogy 
to be found in nature. It is a doctrine which be- 
comes known only by the revelations of Scripture and 
of conscience. 



CHAPTER VI 

ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 

I. In the present chapter we shall have under con- 
sideration Butler's answers to three objections sup- 
posed to be raised against his theory of natural 
religion. They are objections derived from (i) the 
obvious danger involved in a disciplinary probation; 
(2) the opinion that man is not a free but a neces- 
sary agent ; (3) an apparent absence of wisdom and 
goodness in the Divine Author of the scheme pre- 
sented. 

Your theory, the first objector may be supposed 
to say, does not commend itself to me as likely to be 
true, since man, as you picture his position, is in so 
great danger of missing the happiness which he is 
created to receive. You show the Author of nature 
burdening an intended gift with such conditions as 
to make His intention comparatively futile. The 
difficulty of obtaining it, besides detracting from its 
value for those who do obtain it, practically debars a 
large proportion of mankind from deriving from God's 
good intention the slightest benefit. I am unwilling 
to believe that such contradiction can exist in Him. 

Butler's reply is to this effect : — However correctly 

97 G 
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you may stigmatise this apparent scheme of Provi- 
dence as disagreeable, your objection does nothing 
to impair the force of my contention that it is likely 
to be true. For the same difficulty, the same risk 
of loss, is, whatever we may think of it, a manifest 
part of the present constitution of the world in re- 
lation to man's temporal affairs and interests. 

The following are some of his own words : " Since 
thought and consideration, the voluntary denying our- 
selves many things which we desire, and a course 
of behaviour far from being always agreeable to us, 
are absolutely necessary to our acting even a common 
decent and common prudent part, so as to pass with 
any satisfaction through the present world, and be 
received upon any tolerable good terms in it ; since 
this is the case, all presumption against self-denial 
and attention being necessary to secure our higher 
interest is removed. Had we not experience, -it 
might, perhaps, speciously be urged, that it is im- 
probable anything of hazard and danger should be 
put upon us by an Infinite Being, when everything 
which is hazard and danger in our manner of con- 
ception, and will end in error, confusion, and misery, 
is now already certain in His foreknowledge. And, 
indeed, why anything of hazard and danger should 
be put upon such frail creatures as we are, may well 
be thought a difficulty in speculation; and cannot 
but be so, till we know the whole, or, however, 
much more of the case. But still the constitution 
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of nature is as it is. Our happiness and misery are 
trusted to our conduct, and made to depend upon 
it. Somewhat, and in many circumstances a great 
deal too, is put upon us, either to do or to suffer, 
as we choose. And all the various miseries of life 
which people bring upon themselves by negligence 
and folly, and might have avoided by proper care, 
are instances of this; which miseries are, before- 
hand, just as contingent and undetermined as their 
conduct, and left to be determined by it. 

"These observations are an answer to the objec- 
tions against the credibility of a state of trial, as 
implying temptations, and real danger of miscarry- 
ing with regard to our general interest under the 
moral government of God; and they show that, if 
we are at all to be considered in such a capacity, 
and as having such an interest, the general analogy 
of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves 
in danger of miscarrying, in different degrees, as 
to this interest, by our neglecting to act the proper 
part belonging to us in that capacity. For we have 
a present interest under the government of God which 
we experience here upon earth. And this interest, 
as it is not forced upon us, so neither is it offered 
to our acceptance, but to our acquisition; in such 
:sort, as that we are in danger of missing it, by 
means of temptations to neglect or act contrary to 
it, and, without attention and self-denial, must and 
do miss of it. It is then perfectly credible, that this 
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may be our case with respect to that chief and final 
good which religion proposes to us." ^ 

Now, this reply of Butler's appears to be, if not 
dialectically unsound, at all events nothing to the 
purpose. Either he wrongly regards his analogical 
argument, not only as establishing a probability, but 
as thereby negativing opposing probabilities ; or he 
mistakenly conceives the objector to be simply ques- 
tioning the probability, instead of marshalling against 
it other and perhaps stronger probabilities. What 
he is called upon to do, is to show that there is a 
balance of probability, a resultant probability, on his 
side. Let us suppose — what is much in excess of 
the fact — that he has made out from the analogy 
of nature a strong probability, that it rests with us 
to gain by present effort, or to lose through want 
of present effort, the happiness of a future world; 
he is still by no means entitled to ignore the cir- 
cumstance that other probabilities have existence. 
All presumption, he makes bold to say, against his 
analogical conclusion is, by the mere exhibition of 
it, removed. He writes, not only as if the par- 
ticular analogy which he employs were the only 
relevant analogy to be drawn from nature, but also 
as if probability founded on definite analogy were 
the only kind of probability having dialectical value. 
But there are, as we have sufficiently seen in the 
course oi our last discussion, even in the plain con- 

1 Ch. iv., §§ 11-13. 
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stitution of nature indications that future happiness 
is not dependent upon present virtue. And we must 
now notice how his conclusion is further competed 
with by a probability derived from another source. 

That is to say, there is a further probability arising 
to confront Butler's probability, if his own interpre- 
tation is to be put upon the scheme which he offers 
for acceptance. Of such kind, in his view, is the 
dependence of future happiness upon present virtue, 
that in the absence of a high standard of virtue all 
future happiness is lost. Of such kind, in his view, 
is the probation which man undergoes, that under it 
" the generality " deteriorate rather than improve, 

"The present state," he writes, "is so far from 
proving, in event, a discipline of virtue to the gener- 
ality of men, that on the contrary they seem to make 
it a discipline of vice. And the viciousness of the 
world is, in different ways, the great temptation which 
renders it a state of virtuous discipline in the degree 
it is to good men. The whole end, and the whole 
occasion, of mankind being placed in such a state as 
the present, is not pretended to be accounted for. 
That which appears amidst the general corruption is, 
that there are some persons who, having within them 
the principle of amendment and recovery, attend to 
and follow the notices of virtue and religion, be they 
more clear or more obscure, which are afforded them ; 
and that the present world is, not only an exercise of 
virtue in these persons, but an exercise of it in ways 
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and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it; apt to im- 
prove it, in some respects, even beyond what would 
be by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous 
society, or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with 
themselves. But that the present world does not 
actually become a state of moral discipline to many, 
evep to the generality — that is, that they do not im- 
prove or grow better in it — cannot be urged as a proof 
that it was not intended for moral discipline, by any 
who at all observe the analogy of nature. For, of the 
numerous seeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, 
which are adapted and put in the way to improve to 
such a point or state of natural maturity and perfec- 
tion, we do not see, perhaps, that one in a million 
actually does. Far the greatest part of them decay 
before they are improved to it, and appear to be 
absolutely destroyed.. Yet no one, who does not deny 
all final causes, will deny that those seeds and bodies 
which do attain to that point of maturity and perfec- 
tion, answer the end for which they were really de- 
signed by nature ; and therefore that nature designed 
them for such perfection. And I cannot forbear add- 
ing, though it is not to the present purpose, that the 
appearance of such an amazing waste in nature, with 
respect to these seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, 
is to us as unaccountable as, what is much more ter- 
rible, the present and future ruin of so many moral 
agents by themselves, that is, by vice." ^ 

^ Ch. v., §§ 34, 35. 
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So foreign, so alien, to the conception of the Author 
of nature entertained by many is this dreadful picture 
of His proceedings, that it rouses within them strong 
intellectual revolt. They maintain that it is in a high 
degree probable, from their apprehension of His ways, 
that He does not make future happiness dependent 
upon present virtue in this very dangerous degree. 
Admitting, it may be, the validity of Butler's argument 
in favour of probation, they nevertheless contend that 
the balance of probability is entirely on their side. And 
in the absence of any show of reason to the contrary, 
their objection to the conclusion which he promulgates 
remains unshaken. 

Butler's pessimistic view, it may be remarked, of 
the condition of mankind, seems to have close con- 
nection with his employment of the doctrine of habits. 
His affirmation,, that is, of so widespread a falling 
short of the qualifying standard for future happiness, 
seems to result in part from his mistaken substitution 
of an education in virtuous motives and behaviour, in 
place of a discipline of the will, as the main purpose of 
probation. He forgets that sin and degradation are 
among the Divinely-appoiiited means of the will's puri- 
fication. The joy of the angels over the repentant 
sinner, exceeding the gladness with which they look 
upon just persons who need no repentance, has escaped 
his memory. He is blind to the real religiousness of 
a will struggling to get free from the hated bondage 
of sinful appetite, and meeting at first with very quali- 
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fied success. The dreadful picture of Divine failure 
which he draws is no true representation of the issue 
of probation. 

II. Into the mouth of the necessitarian objector 
Butler puts the following words: "The method of 
government by rewards and punishments, and especi- 
ally rewarding and punishing good and ill desert, as 
such, respectively, must go upon supposition that we 
are free, and not necessary agents. And it is in- 
credible that the Author of nature should govern us 
upon a supposition as true which He knows to be 
false; and therefore absurd to think 'He will reward 
or punish us for our actions hereafter ; especially that 
He will do it under the notion that they are of good or 
ill desert." ^ 

In this case he really seems to be called upon to 
vindicate only the credibility of his doctrine in itself, 
not to exhibit its superior probability. And his reply 
is reasonably directed to show, that the necessitarian 
or determinist opinion is no more harmful to religious 
doctrine than it is to the common experience of daily 
life. If, he maintains, it can consist with the visible 
constitution of nature, no less may it be reconciled 
with the doctrine of a future judgment. Besides this 
urging of analogical considerations, he points out, more 
or less incidentally, that the opinion in no wise impairs 
the conception of an Author of nature who is intelli- 
gent and good; and also that there are evidences 

^ Ch. vi., § 20. 
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of religion, other than analogical, which manifestly 
cannot be affected by it. It will be sufficient for us 
to confine our attention to his defence of that natural 
and present system of rewards and punishments, to 
which he holds the religious system to be analogous; 
to his vindication, that is, of a real moral dispensation 
independent of necessitarian opinion. 

His defence consists of two parts. In the one he 
seeks to show that the opinion of necessity cannot 
be destructive of a moral system, inasmuch as — what- 
ever truth it may have as a mere matter of speculation 
— it is quite inapplicable to practical affairs. In the 
other he goes on to contend, that there is a distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments which is carried on 
in defiance of it ; men being dealt with as free agents, 
whatever may be their true condition. 

(i.) In order to exhibit the inapplicability of the 
opinion to practical life, he supposes the case of a 
child, taught "that since he cannot possibly behave 
otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or 
punished " ; and he pictures the untoward consequences 
of his being thus freed from the restraints of fear and 
shame. And he presently concludes thus : — 

"Though it were admitted that this opinion of 
necessity were speculatively true, yet, with regard to 
practice, it is as if it were false, so far as our experi- 
ence reaches ; that is, to the whole of our present life. 
For the constitution of the present world, and the con- 
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dition in which we are actually placed, is as if we were 
free. And it may perhaps justly be concluded, that 
since the whole process of action, through every step of 
it, suspense, deliberation, inclining one way, determin- 
ing, and at last doing as we determine, is as if we were 
free, therefore we are so. But the thing here insisted 
upon is, that under the present natural government of 
the world we find we are treated and dealt with as if 
we were free, prior to all consideration whether we are 
or not. Were this opinion, therefore, of necessity, 
admitted to be ever so true, yet such is in fact our 
condition and the natural course of things, that when- 
ever we apply it to life and practice, this application 
always misleads us, and cannot but mislead us, in a 
most dreadful manner, with regard to our present in- 
terest. And how can people think themselves so very 
secure then, that the same application of the same 
opinion may not mislead them also, in some analogous 
manner, with respect to a future, a more general, and 
more important interest? For religion being a prac- 
tical subject, and the analogy of nature showing us 
that we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were 
it a true one, to practical subjects ; whenever we do 
apply it to the subject of religion, and thence conclude 
that we are free from its obligations, it is plain this 
conclusion cannot be depended upon." ^ 

Attention must now be called to a curious and not 
unimportant mistake made by Butler — namely, the 

M§ 9, 10. 
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confusing fatalism and necessitarianism. Having 
throughout spoken of the believer in necessity by the 
name of fatalist, he gives the following second illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of the opinion : " Or suppose 
this scheme of fatality, in any other way, applied to 
practice, such practical application of it will be found 
equally absurd, equally fallacious, in a practical sense : 
for instance, that if a man be destined to live such a 
time, he shall live to it, though he take no care of his 
own preservation ; or if he be destined to die before 
that time, no care can prevent it; therefore all care 
about preserving one's life is to be neglected : which is 
the fallacy instanced in by the ancients." ^ The neces- 
sitarian, or fatalist of Butler's first illustration, is one 
who affirms a system of causation with which he has 
no power at all of free interference ; while the fatalist 
of his second illustration — the fatalist, as the term is 
now commonly understood — is one who affirms, in re- 
lation to certain events, an absence of causation. The 
fatalist maintains, that the time of death is an end to 
which no purposed action of his own can be a contri- 
butory means ; the necessitarian only says, that what- 
ever action he may take to preserve his life is the 
pre-ordained result of forces acting in and through 
himself. 

The real necessitarian or determinist doctrine is not 
so absurd, and consequently unpractical, as Butler 
essays to show. Doubtless it is untrue, in its com- 

M 8. 
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plete denial of any freewill corresponding to the con- 
ceptions of praise and blame, and capable of modifying 
the necessary action of organic motives. But on the 
other hand it is true, in so far as it affirms that we are 
to a very great extent under the dominion of organic 
motives inherited and acquired. And although we 
certainly owe much of our progress in morality to the 
free action of the will, yet it is unreasonable to deny 
that a form of morality might well exist without this 
action. There seems to be no sufficient ground for 
refusing to believe that we might, as necessary agents, 
attain to a very respectable degree of orderly behaviour. 

When, therefore, Butler declares that "the notion 
of necessity is not applicable to practical subjects, 
that is, with respect to them, is as if it were not true," 
he says more than he is justified in saying. The 
notion cannot properly be treated as one whose specu- 
lative truth or falsity is equally of no importance to 
the temporal and to the religious interests of mankind. 
This manner of guarding religion against necessitarian 
attack must be accounted vain. 

(2.) We turn to the other part of his answer to 
the objector. "The whole constitution and course of 
things, the whole analogy of providence shows, be- 
yond possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from 
this reasoning is false, wherever the fallacy lies. The 
doctrine of freedom, indeed, clearly shows where — in 
supposing ourselves necessary, when in truth we are 
free agents. But, upon the supposition of necessity, 
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the fallacy lies in taking for granted that it is in- 
credible necessary agents should be rewarded and 
punished. But that, somehow or other, the conclusion 
now mentioned is false, is most certain. For it is 
fact, that God does govern even brute creatures by 
the method of rewards and punishments, in the natural 
course of things. And men are rewarded and punished 
for their actions, punished for actions mischievous to 
society as being so, punished for vicious actions as 
such, by the natural instrumentality of each other, 
under the present conduct of Providence. Nay, even 
the affection of gratitude, and the passion of resent- 
ment, and the rewards and punishments following 
from them, which in general are to be considered as 
natural, that is, from the Author of nature: these 
rewards and punishments, being naturally annexed to 
actions considered as implying good intention and 
good desert, ill intention and ill desert ; these rewards 
and punishments, I say, are as much a contradiction 
to the conclusion above, and show its falsehood, as 
a more exact and complete rewarding and punishing 
of good and ill desert, as such. So that, if it be in- 
credible that necessary agents should be thus rewarded 
and punished, then men are not necessary, but free ; 
since it is matter of fact that they are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which is the 
supposition we have been arguing upon, it be insisted 
that men are necessary agents, then there is nothing 
incredible in the farther supposition of necessary 
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agents being thus rewarded and punished; since we 
ourselves are thus dealt with." ^ 

Butler, in combating the necessitarian position, goes 
too far in the direction of affirming that the will is 
wholly free; he exaggerates the element or attribute 
of desert in conduct. He appears to be quite correct 
in so far as he explicitly maintains, that God's future 
dealing with mankind according to their good or ill 
desert is not incredible. But, if we call to mind what 
we have learned concerning his view of good and ill 
desert, the objection of the necessitarian is one which 
we must to some extent endorse. We have seen 
that, making no distinction between the agency of the 
will and that of organic motives, he fixes so high a 
standard of virtuous behaviour, as the condition of the 
happiness of the future world, that " the generality " 
fail to reach it. Now, the necessitarian says of all 
the generality, and we may safely say of a great por- 
tion of them, that they have no free power to attain 
to such a lofty standard of moral conduct as he has 
in mind : we may fearlessly deny his implication that 
they have. And we may, with the necessitarian, quite 
refuse to believe that God will, in so far as this in- 
ability extends, punish them as of ill desert. At the 
same time we may, with Butler, hold it to be credible 
that, in so far as they are free to choose, and so to 
become in a true sense subjects of good or ill desert, 
they will be dealt with accordingly in a future world. 

M§ 21, 22. 
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It is, as the necessitarian says, absurd to think that 
God will hereafter treat as of good or ill desert that 
part of conduct which is the natural and necessary 
outcome of organic motives. There is, as Butler 
maintains, nothing incredible in the supposition that 
men will hereafter be rewarded and punished for that 
part of conduct which they are free to fashion for 
themselves. 

III. The third type of objector demands that a 
theory of religion offered for his acceptance shall 
duly commend, itself to his moral consciousness. 
Where, he may be supposed to ask, is the note of 
wisdom and goodness for which we may reasonably 
look in a dispensation purporting to be Divine ? 

To this Butler replies: — It is quite credible, from 
the analogy of nature, that the wisdom and goodness 
may be there, in spite of their not being clearly mani- 
fest. For, in the first place, God's moral government, 
if it is, as we may reasonably take it to be, analogous 
to His natural government, must be a scheme quite 
beyond our comprehension. And, in the second place, 
there are in nature many instances of things seemingly 
undesirable, being either found to be means to most 
agreeable ends, or capable of explanation as slight but 
inevitable drawbacks to a beneficent system of general 
laws. Some of his own words may be given in eluci- 
dation of these two points. 

" The natural world, and natural government of it, 
being such an incomprehensible scheme; so incom- 
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prehensible that a man must really, in the literal sense, 
know nothing at all, who is not sensible of his ignor- 
ance in it; this immediately suggests, and strongly 
shows the credibility, that the moral world and govern- 
ment of it may be so too. Indeed, the natural and 
moral constitution and government of the world are 
so connected as to make up together but one scheme ; 
and it is highly probable, that the first is formed and 
carried on merely in subserviency to the latter, as the 
vegetable world is for the animal, and organised bodies 
for minds. But the thing intended here is, without 
inquiring how far the administration of the natural 
world is subordinate to that of the moral, only to 
observe the credibility, that one should be analogous 
or similar to the other : that, therefore, every act of 
Divine justice and goodness may be supposed to look 
much beyond itself and its immediate object; may 
have some reference to other parts of God's moral 
administration, and to a general moral plan ; and that 
every circumstance of this His moral government may 
be adjusted beforehand with a view to the whole of it. 
. . . Supposing this to be the case, it is most evident 
that we are not competent judges of this scheme, from 
the small parts of it which come within our view in 
the present life; and therefore no objections against 
any of these parts can be insisted upon by reasonable 
men." ^ 

" As in the scheme of the natural world no ends 

» Ch. vii., §§ 6-9. 
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appear to be accomplished without meanSi so we find 
that means very undesirable often conduce to bring 
about ends in such a measure desirable as greatly to 
overbalance the disagreeableness of the means. And 
in cases where such means are conducive to such ends, 
it is not reason, but experience, which shows us that 
they are thus conducive. Experience also shows many 
means to be conducive and necessary to accomplish 
ends, which means, before experience, we. should have 
thought would have had even a contrary tendency. 
Now, from these observations relating to the natural 
scheme of the world, the moral being supposed ana- 
logous to it, arises a great credibility, that the putting 
our misery in each other's power to the degree it is, 
and making men liable to vice to the degi'ee we are ; 
and in general, that those things which are objected 
against the moral scheme of Providence, may be, upon 
the whole, friendly and assistant to virtue, and pro- 
ductive of an, overbalance of happiness ; that is, the 
things objected against may be means by which an 
overbalance of good will, in the end, be found pro- 
duced. And, from the same observations, it appears 
to be no presumption against this, that we do not, if 
indeed we do not, see those means to have any such 
tendency, or that they seem to us to have a contrary 
one."i 

Butler's first point may be described as being, that 
there is analogical probability of wisdom and goodness 

14, 15- 
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being as likely to be present as not in God's mor^l 
government. And his second point is, that there is 
analogical probability of wisdom and goodness being 
present in particular events from which, judging by 
appearances, we should suppose them to be absent. 
In the one he argues that, if there is nothing to be 
said for, equally there is nothing to be said against, 
the combined wisdom and goodness of the religious 
dispensation. In the other he submits a probability 
that there is something definite to be said in favour 
of it. It is very questionable whether the two points 
can be said to be quite consistent with each other. 
Apparently they can only be made so by the hypo- 
thesis of a division of the order of nature into two 
recognisable parts, in regard to one of which we con- 
fess our entire ignorance of its meaning, while we look 
upon the meaning of the other as a subject within the 
scope of thoughtful investigation. Without this hypo- 
thesis, it seems possible to accept the two points only 
as alternative solutions of the difficulty under con- 
sideration. 

We need not, perhaps, dispute the sufficiency of 
Butler's answer, if we can suppose it to refer only 
to an objection not justified by any greater absence 
of wisdom and goodness than is observable in nature. 
Once again, however, it must be pointed out, that we 
seem to be dealing with an objection that is more or 
less directed tigamst his pessimistic presentation of 
religion. For otherwise it could have no reasonable 
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place in the mouth of a mere deist. Why should one 
who as yet knows the Supreme Being only as the Author 
of nature, look for any higher degree of wisdom and 
goodness in a religious system, than that which his 
general experience of the world has made familiar to 
him ? If, however, a scheme is offered for his accept- 
ance in which the wisdom and goodness displayed 
are markedly less than those which he himself finds 
in the ordering of the world, he has good ground for 
protesting against its truth. He opposes to Butler's 
argument a substantial probability that such a scheme 
has no Divine authorship. 

The Christian, indeed, does find difficulty in a re- 
ligious system in consequence of an apparent absence 
of wisdom and goodness, even though this deficiency 
should not be in excess of that observable in nature. 
For he has learned, by revelation, of the perfect 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator; and he be- 
comes conscious of an intellectual and moral need of 
reconciling all God's manifestations of Himself with 
His revealed Character. It may, then, be rendering 
him an important service to remove difficulties of con- 
ciliation, by pointing out some reasonable probability 
that wisdom and goodness are really present even when 
they seem to be conspicuously absent. 



CHAPTER VII 

CONCLUSION TO PART I 

I. The argument we have been considering consists, 
in its constructive part, of four distinct steps. These 
steps are recapitulated by Butler in a concluding 
chapter, and the inference to which they are supposed 
to have led receives a practical application. His thesis 
is, that the analogy of nature supports, by showing 
the reasonable probability of, the religious doctrine of 
a future just distribution of rewards and punishments 
for conduct practised in the present life. This pro- 
bability he supposes himself to have satisfactorily made 
out; and on it he bases an appeal to the deist to 
consider, if only from prudential motives, what is his 
position in the sight of God. 

The four steps, as they are contemplated by Butler, 
and as they are recognised by us, are not entirely 
identical. This is owing to a curious and sustained 
confusion in his thought between present conduct and 
future conduct, as the subject of the future rewards 
and punishments. What, when he speaks explicitly 
on the point, he distinctly professes to have it in his 
mind to show, is the direct dependence of future 
interest upon present behaviour. The end that all 

1x6 
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his reasoning is implicitly concerned with, is a just 
system of moral government existing in the future. 
Having to produce evidence that the virtue and the 
vice of the present life will be respectively rewarded 
and punished hereafter, he really addresses himself 
to convincing his readers, that the happiness of the 
future world will in all likelihood be bestowed upon 
the then practisers of virtue. 

However, he supplies a chapter, apparently intended 
by him to be only supplementary and explanatory, 
which serves in some measure to correct the incon- 
sequence of this reasoning. He exhibits the practice 
of virtue in the present life as the me^ns to the 
formation of a character confirmed in virtue, and a 
character confirmed in virtue as the qualification for 
the happiness of the future world. Thus future happi- 
ness is brought into dependence upon present virtue 
by means of future tried virtue as a connecting link. 

Regarding, then, this explanatory chapter as essential 
to the constructive argument, we have, as its four steps, 
(i) the probability of a future life in a world of natural 
order, during which we shall be the subjects of happi- 
ness or misery ; (2) the probability of the happiness and 
misery of the other world being dependent upon con- 
duct that we shall choose to practise there; (3) the 
probability that the choice to be determined will be of 
the kind called moral, lying between virtue, the sure 
means to happiness, and vice, conduct to which misery 
is attached ; (4) the probability that the habitual choice 
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of virtue will depend upon our having been attentive 
practisers of virtue in the present life. Thus the thesis, 
that present virtue will probably be rewarded by hap- 
piness in a future life, is established, if it is established, 
by showing a probability, first, that there is a state of 
future happiness, then a contingent probability that 
this happiness will be dependent upon future conduct, 
then a contingent probability that this efficacy of future 
conduct to obtain happiness will lie in its virtuous- 
ness, and lastly a contingent probability that this 
quality of virtuousness will be dependent upon present 
virtue. 

IL Now, if we concede that a probability of the 
future rewarding of present virtue has in this manner 
been successfully made out, and we are then asked to 
look upon it as having for ourselves a practical sig- 
nificance, it is wholly reasonable to inquire what its 
magnitude may be thought to be. In a chain of 
reasoning such as we have before us, the value of 
the result is dependent upon the combined values of 
the conclusions reached in the several steps. Its 
numerical expression as a probability is the product 
of the numerical values of the probabilities of which 
it is composed. And each of these values is necessarily 
a proper fraction, unity being employed to symbolise 
certainty. The resulting probability, then, becomes 
smaller with every addition to its component factors. 
Butler tells us that "it cannot but be acknowledged, 
that the analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to 
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the general doctrine of religion " ; ^ by which he would 
seem to imply, that the analogical probability exhibited 
in favour of religion is greater than the sum of the 
probabilities that may be supposed to exist against it. 
In other words, he appears to be practically of opinion 
that the numerical value of his resulting probability is 
greater than one-half. Can we concur in this opinion ? 

Concerning the cogency of his first conclusion, he 
writes thus : " The foregoing observations prove, to 
a very considerable degree of probability, one funda- 
mental doctrine of religion ; " ^ and, " The supposition 
which in all reason we are to go upon is, that our 
living nature will continue after death. And it is 
infinitely unreasonable to form an institution of life or 
to act upon any other supposition."^ The numerical 
value of a probability thus depicted would seem to 
be, in Butler's thought, not far from the unity which 
expresses fact or certainty. Let us set it down as 
seven-eighths. 

The second conclusion is spoken of less boldly. 
"The whole analogy of nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows, that there is 
nothing incredible in the general doctrine of religion, 
that God will reward and punish men for their actions 
hereafter."* "There is no presumption against be- 
lieving that our future interest depends upon our pre- 
sent behaviour."^ What Butler may here be taken to 

1 Ch. vii., § I. " Ch. i., § 32. » Conclusion, §§ 4, 5. 

* Ch. ii., § 9. 5 Conclusion, § 5. 
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me^n, is that his contention is at least as likely to 
be true as not. In this case, then, the probability 
may be set down as one-half. 

Of the third conclusion he writes: "From these 
things together arises a real presumption, that the 
moral scheme of government established in nature 
shall be carried on much farther towards perfection 
hereafter, and, I think, a presumption that it will be 
absolutely completed ;"i and, "A moral scheme of 
government is visibly established, and in some degree 
carried into execution; and this, together with the 
essential tendencies of virtue and vice duly considered, 
naturally raises in us an apprehension that it will be 
carried on farther towards perfection in a future state, 
and that every one shall there receive according to his 
deserts." ^ What he here seems to affirm is some small 
preponderating probability, some probability slightly 
exceeding in value the half of unity, in favour of his 
conclusion. Let us take it to be four-sevenths. 

And the fourth conclusion is spoken of thus : 
"With regard to our temporal interest the alternative 
is left to our choice, either to improve ourselves and 
better our condition, or, in default of such improve- 
ment, to remain deficient and wretched. It is, there- 
fore, perfectly credible, from the analogy of nature, 
that the same may be our case with respect to the 
happiness of a future state, and the qualifications 
necessary for it."' "This intention of nature is 

1 Ch. iii., § 3S. « Conclusion, §§ 6, 7. » Ch. v., § 41. 
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rendered highly credible by observing that we are 
plainly made for improvement of all kinds." ^ The 
fraction two -thirds may perhaps be fitly taken to 
represent Butler's estimate of this probability. 

We have now a chain of four probable conclusions, 
whose respective values are seven-eighths, one-half, 
four-sevenths, and two-thirds. By multiplying these 
together, we obtain a fraction which is the numerical 
equivalent of one-sixth. The probability, then, in 
favour of the future just recompense of present con- 
duct may be said to be, according to his showing, very 
much less than the sum of the various probabilities 
against it. 

If we put into figures what appears to ourselves the 
real value of Butler's several probable conclusions, the 
resulting product will be simply nothing. The argu- 
ment, taken as a whole, is in our view an entire failure. 
This is so, because he produces no evidence what- 
ever of a future life truly human and carried on in a 
transcendent world. 

If we waive this point — not caring to insist on the 
existence after death being essentially human, and 
allowing that the scene of the future life spoken of 
in Scripture is some part of the natural creation — the 
analogical probability, exhibited by Butler, of a future 
judgment, must still be accounted extremely small. 
First, against the probability shown by him of a future 
life must be set a probability, apparently at least as 

^ Conclusion, § 9. 
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great, that life is dependent upon material conditions. 
Secondly, against the probability that man's future 
share of happiness and misery will be determined by 
his future actions, must be set a probability that hap- 
piness and misery will be, as in great measure they 
seem to be now, no foreseen result of his own be- 
haviour. Thirdly, the probability of the distribution 
of rewards and punishments being made according to 
desert is not shown to be in the least degree greater 
than the probability that there is such a just distribu- 
tion of them now. Fourthly, the probability of the 
moral qualification for future happiness being depend- 
ent upon the conscious cultivation of it here has been 
shown to be but very slight. 

Our numerical estimate, then, of the value of the 
probable conclusion reached by Butler must evidently 
be insignificant, considerably less even than that which 
we have supposed to represent his views. 

III. We proceed to consider the practical application 
of Butler's thesis. He considers himself to have suffi- 
ciently made out, that there is a substantial probability 
of present virtue and present vice being respectively 
rewarded and punished pretty much as they deserve 
in a future world. 

Concerning the practical value of this probability, 
he makes, in the introduction to his treatise, the fol- 
lowing remarks: "The analogy here proposed to be 
considered is of pretty large extent, and consists of 
several parts ; in some more, in others less exact. In 
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soihe few instances, perhaps, it may amount to a real 
practical proof, in others not so ; yet in these it is a 
confirmation of what is proved otherwise. It will 
undeniably show, what too many want to have shown 
them, that the system' of religion, both natural and 
revealed, considered only as a system, and prior to 
the proof of it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless 
that of nature be so too."^ "The design of the 
following treatise will be to show . . . that this argu- 
ment from analogy is in general unanswerable, and 
undoubtedly of weight on the side of religion, not- 
withstanding the objections which may seem to lie 
against it, and the real ground which there may be 
for difference of opinion as to the particular degree 
of weight which is to be laid upon it." ^ 

Now — waiving the fatal objection to the whole argu- 
^ ment, that the future life with which it is concerned 
is not of the kind contemplated by religion — let 
us accept this general view of what his reasoning 
achieves. Although his interrogation of nature results 
in eliciting the fact, that the future judgment is by no 
means to be expected, since it is much more probable 
that it will not take place, the doctrine does receive, 
nevertheless, from his interrogation, some support. 
It is shown that there is a slight probability, a pos- 
sibility, of it; it is shown that it is not a subject of 
ridicule. Further, the argument, being offered as a 
part of a cumulative proof, is of weight in another 

^ Introduction, § 15. * § 17. 
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way. For it supplies an d priori ground for inferring 
the truth of the proposition to be proved. Every 
such additional ground, however weak in itself it may 
appear, helps to augment the explanatory force, and 
so the cogency of its claim to be believed, of the 
hypothesis of a future judgment. 

When, however, we find Butler building, in his 
concluding chapter, a direct appeal upon the inde- 
pendent evidence of analogy, it is quite a different 
matter. When he writes : " The credibility of religion, 
arising from experience and facts here considered, is 
fully sufScient, in reason, to engage men to live in 
the general practice of all virtue and piety; under 
the serious apprehension, though it should be mixed 
with some doubt, of a righteous administration estab- 
lished in nature, and a future judgment in conse- 
quence of it; especially when we consider how very 
questionable it is whether anything at all can be 
gained by vice; how unquestionably little, as well 
as precarious, the pleasures and profits of it are at 
the best, and how soon they must be parted with at 
the longest;"^ when he writes thus, it behoves us 
to query the legitimacy of his statement. 

A probability sufficient to excite independently the 
operation of prudential motives must be one that 
justifies the expectation that advantage will, on the 
whole, be gained by virtue rather than by vice. If 
there is to be a direct connection between the ana- 

* Conclusion, § 12. 
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logical argument in favour of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and the prudential ordering of con- 
duct, the argument must make clear at least one of 
two things: it must show, either that the practice 
of virtue may more reasonably be expected to reap 
some advantage than the practice of vice, or that the 
practice of virtue may with some reason be expected 
to reap more advantage than the practice of vice. 

Now we have seen that the probability, made out 
by Butler, of the just treatment of present conduct 
in a future world is very small. If the position of 
present virtue, in respect of advantage, is not now 
superior to that of present vice — and the entire argu- 
ment is conducted on this hypothesis — it is on the 
whole quite unlikely that it will ever become superior. 

Failing, then, to make good the point of a balance 
of probability in favour of virtue rather than vice 
enjoying the happiness of a life to come, it remains 
for him to fall back upon the alternative course. 
He must show that, in the event of virtue ultimately 
becoming triumphant over vice, the superiority of its 
position will on the whole be very great. 

Looking fonvard to the perfected justice of the 
future world, he writes thus : " In order to the pre- 
valence of virtue, or that it may actually produce what 
it has a tendency to produce, the like concurrences 
are necessary as are to the prevalence of reason. 
There must be some proportion .between the natural 
power or force which is, and that which is not, under 
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the direction of virtue : there must be sufficient length 
of time ; for the complete success of virtue, as of reason, 
cannot, from the nature of the thing, be otherwise 
than gradual: there must be, as one niay speak, a 
fair field of trial, a stage large and extensive enough, 
proper occasions and opportunities for the virtuous 
to join together, to exert themselves against lawless 
force, and to reap the fruit of their united labours. . . . 
Virtue, to borrow the Christian allusion, is militant 
here, and various untoward accidents contribute to 
its being often overborne; but it may combat with 
greater advantages hereafter, and prevail completely, 
and enjoy its consequent rewards in some future state. 
Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps despised 
and oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity, 
lasting enough, and in every other way adapted to 
afford it a sufficient sphere of action, and a sufficient 
sphere for the natural consequences of it to follow 
in fact."i 

It may, then, for anything that appears to the 
contrary in Butler's argument, be countless years 
before the virtuous man finds himself on an equality 
with the vicious man in point of current wellbeing. 
His anticipated superiority may not begin until he 
has, by the practice of virtue, incurred a very vast 
amount of loss. Afterwards compensation will set in. 
His position relatively to that of the vicious man 
will begin to change. Gradually his current wellbeing 

1 Ch. iii., §§ 25, 26. 
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will be enhanced, while that of the vicious man will 
gradually decline. But what possible guarantee is 
there, or what reasonable expectation is there, that 
the universe will endure for a sufficient length of time 
for the increasing wellbeing of virtue, and the de- 
creasing wellbeing of vice, to obliterate all the past 
inferiority of the man of virtue to the man of vice ? 
What reasonable ground have we for supposing that 
the practice of virtue throughout all time, coupled 
with its triumph over vice at some undefined epoch, 
will bring, on the whole, even as much wellbeing to 
the agent as the practice of vice ? 

IV. The writer of this essay has little or no fear 
that he has dealt unfairly, or even with unnecessary 
harshness, with the argument of the first part of the 
' Analogy.' But he has some fear that he may have 
detracted, or may have seemed to detract, unduly from 
the reputation of its author. For he is far from 
wishing it to be supposed, that the work as a whole 
is to be included in the same condemnation with its 
reasoning ; and yet this supposition may perhaps arise 
in consequence of his not having, in the course of 
the discussion, awarded praise commensurately with 
blame. He would therefore fain give testimony, as 
other critics have done before him, to the wholesome 
effect, and the almost fascinating impression, which 
the work is calculated to produce upon readers who 
are in general sympathy with its aims. This is 
emphatically a case in which a strong personality 
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makes itself felt in the handling of an argument. 
And consequently the work as a whole has a merit 
which is quite independent of dialectical correctness. 

The patience displayed by Butler in the careful 
construction of a difScult and extended argument; 
his scientific grasp of the principles of order and of 
law in nature; his thoughtful familiarity with great 
questions of philosophy — these are among the charac- 
teristics of his treatise on which may fitly be bestowed 
a meed of praise. But most of all worthy of admira- 
tion are his honest searching after truth, and his 
intense conviction of the importance of morality. In 
pursuing his investigations he faces difficulties, accepts 
results, and readily, when the occasion demands, con- 
fesses his inability to proceed further. He seeks to 
ascertain, and to set before his readers, just that, and 
no more, which it is reasonable to believe. Thus his 
method of argument, his moral attitude in intellectual 
discussion, is wholesomely instructive, and inspires 
confidence. Not less salutary and attractive is his 
keen sense of the difference between right and wrong, 
and of man's responsibility and accountability for his 
voluntary actions. We owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his insistence upon the profound importance of 
careful attention to moral conduct. 



CHAPTER VIII 

REVELATION 

I. It seems desirable that, before we enter upon our 
examination of Butler's analogical defence of revealed 
religion, some introductory observations should be 
made. It seems desirable that we should endeavour 
to realise the mental position of persons to whom the 
argument must reasonably be considered to be ad- 
dressed. 

Apart from any question of the truth or falsity of 
alleged particular revelations, such as that of Scripture, 
it is difficult to see how the conception of a revelation 
could ever have arisen in the human mind, had' there 
not at some time broken in upon man's natural mental 
vision some ray of splendour from an unimagined 
sphere. Man, as represented by vast numbers of 
thoughtful persons, fully believes himself to . be in 
possession of some knowledge of transcendent things 
communicated to him through no natural channels of 
information ; and the existence of this belief seems 
difficult, seems impossible, to be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, unless at some time a supernatural 
source of supernatural knowledge has been disclosed. 
Apparently, no dream of the supernatural or trans- 
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cendent could enter the domain of human thought 
except by means of an actual manifestation of the 
supernatural or transcendent 

At all events, the difficulty of explaining otherwise 
the origin of the conception of revelation must be, for 
persons who are really capable of entertaining the 
conception, so great as to make it highly reasonable 
for them to admit that an actual revelation is not 
unlikely. A person who can really conceive the dis- 
closure of the supernatural or transcendent, is a 
person who may be certainly expected not to reject 
all historical revelation as a preposterous idea. And 
conversely, a person in whose view belief in histo- 
rical revelation is really synonymous with groundless 
superstition, may be certainly regarded as a person 
in whose mind the conception of revelation finds no 
place. Hence it comes to pass, that a defence of some 
particular revelation must, if it is to have any effi- 
cacy, be addressed to persons who have nothing to 
allege against revelation as such. They alone have 
the capacity of really understanding the terms in 
which the defence or apology must be expressed. A 
mind which requires to be first convinced by argument 
of the possibility of a revelation, is a mind which is 
essentially incapable of being in any fruitful sense so 
convinced. 

The proper concern, then, of an apologist of the 
contents of Scripture, in exhibiting them as fulfilling 
the conditions of a supernatural visitation, is to ex- 
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hibit them thus to persons who have some true appre- 
hension of the conditions to be fulfilled. He must 
show that sayings and doings fashioned otherwise 
than in accordance with the common ways of men, 
and purporting to spring immediately from a Divine 
source, may reasonably be accepted as what they 
profess to be, in consequence of their having recog- 
nisable touches of Divine handiwork. He must place 
evidence of supernatural operation before the eyes of 
persons who have some sort of knowledge of what 
supernatural operation must be like. " Reason," 
Butler truly says, '* is the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning anything, even reve- 
lation itself;"^ but the reason which is competent 
to decide as to the truth or falsity of an alleged super- 
natural manifestation of the Deity, must be a reason 
which is not, as the reason of some thinkers certainly 
appears to be, revelation-blind. 

II. The evidence to which an apologist must appeal 
belongs to a rational system of historical evidence 
consisting of four kinds ; these being d priori and d 
posteriori circumstance, and it priori and d posteriori 
testimony. Of these, it priori circumstance and it 
posteriori testimony must, apparently, be always pre- 
sent. That is to say, there must be some antecedent 
probability of the thing announced, in order that it 
may be an intelligible revelation; and there must be 
some after testimony to the reality of the thing sup- 

1 Part II., ch. iii., § 3. 
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posed to be revealed, in order that k may be certainly 
distinguishable from a product of the imagination. 
Concerning the former of these a few remarks will 
here be in place. 

In the mind of the pure deist — of the person, that is, 
who knows of God only as the Author of nature — there 
can, apparently, be no antecedent probability whatso- 
ever, no slightest degree of expectation, of any super- 
natural revelation. There is, consequently, no making 
him understand by argument that any particular re- 
velation has really taken place. And all men are, 
apparently, bom into the world with faculties incap- 
able, if left unaided, of transcending pure deism in a 
search after God. Apparently, the first awakening to 
the possibility of revelation, the first grasp of the 
conception of the transcendent or supernatural, is, in 
the case of each individual thinking subject who 
rises above the level of deism, due to a revelation 
of which he himself is the direct recipient. In the 
present day man's first knowledge of a God who 
transcends nature comes to him principally, or en- 
tirely, through the medium of the religious conscience. 
In conscience God reveals Himself as Moral Ruler. 
Whatever preparation the mind may undergo from 
human teaching, it is not until the individual hears, 
in conscience, God announcing Himself as Creator 
and Moral Ideal, and claiming to be therefore Moral 
Ruler, that he knows that God exists. 

To the person who, listening to the voice of con- 
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science, keeps alive his knowledge of God's existence, 
other manifestations of Himself can scarcely seem im- 
probable. Apparently, indeed, there will be sufficient 
positive expectation of other manifestations to make 
intelligible the reported occurrence of any one. The 
allegation that in time past there were revelations of 
the Supreme God, such as the Old Testament history 
records, is rendered in some degree probable to the 
individual thinker by the fact that he himself has had 
experience of revelation. A person who has not had, 
or who has suffered himself to forget that he has had, 
this experience, is a person to whom, almost equally 
with the person who disputes the possibility of revela- 
tion, it is of little use to address an apologetic account 
of supernatural occurrences. While one who rejects 
revelation as delusion is incapable of being made by 
argument to realise what revelation is,* one who has 
had no personal experience of revelation is incapable 
of appreciating the evidence offered on behalf of par- 
ticular instances ofrevelation. 

We pass on to the consideration of particular things 
alleged to be revealed. How is it that we can have 
any smallest degree of expectation of them ? 

The experience from which expectation, or recogni- 
tion of antecedent probabihty, is derived, lies partly in 
the natural, partly in the supernatural sphere of action. 
Supernatural experience is essential, but it may be 
supplemented by experience that is natural. The 
beginning of supernatural experience, and the primary 
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basis of all that follows, is our apprehension, through 
direct reyelation, of God as our Creator and our Moral 
Ideal. And any doctrine that subsequently professes 
to come from God must, if it is not to be rejected, at 
least make good its claim to be not inconsistent with 
this foundation truth. If it is, further, to be positively 
accepted as a new truth of revelation, it must present 
itself as a more or less probable consequence of the 
Supreme God being such as He has revealed Himself 
to be. It must be a reasonable outcome, according to 
our natural judgment of what is reasonable, of the holy 
Character of our Creator and Moral Ruler. 

Thus, when God reveals Himself as loving and 
caring for the race of men, we have sufficient experi- 
ence of paternity to make, not only intelligible, but 
more or less probable, the truth here revealed. For 
the men whom . we recognise both as the earthly 
authors of our being, and as our natural guides in 
conduct, are men who commonly display some tokens 
of affection, and manifest some heedful care for our 
wellbeing. When, again. He reveals Himself as a 
God who answers prayer, the known disposition of 
many an earthly father to regard the wishes of his 
sons prepares us to believe this new truth of revelation. 
When He announces a future judgment, in which 
mankind will receive reward and punishment according 
to the moral quality of their present conduct, we feel 
that here is a fulfilment, answering expectation, of His 
implicit promises as the Author of nature and the God 
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who speaks in conscience. And when He tells us that 
our condition has been vastly ameliorated by the sacri- 
ficial self-surrender of His Divine Son, we are not 
without cognisance of the fruitfulness of suffering 
endured for others, such as enables us to accept, with 
some intelligent appreciation of its antecedent proba- 
bility, this doctrine which transcends experience. 

III. Let it now be carefully observed, upon what 
our power of forming expectation is dependent. Let 
it be clearly understood, what that relation is between 
the natural and the supernatural worlds which enables 
us to reason analogically from the one to the other. 
For apprehension of antecedent probability appears to 

be, essentially, analogical inference from past experi- 

* 

ence. Now, all analogical inference in the world of 
nature rests, as we know, upon the principle of uni- 
formity in nature. We affirm an exact resemblance of 
causal relation between two terms in one object of 
contemplation and two terms in another, provided that 
the second object contains a term similar to one of 
those in the first. If, for example, we understand that 
the cold of the Arctic Circle is the cause of a great 
abundance of ice, then we are aware that, provided the 
Antarctic Circle has much the same temperature, in 
that region also ice will be abundant. But this neces- 
sary uniformity of relation between cause and effect is 
strictly limited to the knowable universe: it is predi- 
cate only of that sphere in which the mind has natural 
power to make investigation and discovery. It is not 
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a conception which in any way transcends nature. 
The connecting link, the inferential bridge, between 
the natural and the supernatural realms of knowledge, 
is the revealed Personality of the Supreme Being. It 
is the revealed Personality of Him who is at once the 
Author of nature and the God who speaks in con- 
science and by means of other revelations. What we 
may expect Him to do in the supernatural world must 
be consistent with His Moral Character as it makes 
itself manifest in the world of nature. The basis of 
analogical reasoning, instead of being the uniformity 
of nature, is now the moral consistency of the Char- 
acter of God. 

From what has been said, two important corollaries 
seem to follow. 

First, there is no possibility of forming inferential 
expectation of God's ways in the supernatural sphere, 
except in respect of their moral quality. God, as a 
Moral Agent, must act consistently in the two worlds ; 
but otherwise there is no ground in reason for predi- 
cating necessary consistency of Him beyond the con- 
sistency that belongs to the world of nature. 

Secondly, our view of the probability of this or that 
alleged revelation will depend upon the manner or 
quality of our recognition of Divine power manifesting 
itself in nature. In other words, it will largely depend 
upon the state of development of our own mental and 
moral life. As that which we apprehend to be a mani- 
festation in nature of God's righteousness, or that 
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which we take to be obviously righteous conduct for 
ourselves, varies according to our individual circum- 
S stances and attainments ; so will vary also our view 

of the probable moral characteristics of a true super- 
natural revelation of Himself. 

IV. We are now in a position to enter upon our 
examination of the second part of Butler's treatise. 
In it he defends, to a considerable extent by analogical 
argumentation, the Biblical revelation. This revelation 
he divides into two parts, speaking of one as the super- 
natural republication, with new authority and new light, 
of natural religion ; and of the other as an account of 
things lying quite beyond the discovery of reason, the 
making known of which things imposes new duties 
upon mankind. Further, he dividingly associates with 
natural religion our obligations of duty to God the 
Father, and with distinctively revealed religion our 
obligations of duty to God the Son and God the Holy 
Ghost. It is with distinctively revealed religion that 
our present inquiry is especially concerned. 

He begins with observations which seem to imply 
some consequential probability that Scripture contains 
a real revelation of Himself by God, a probability 
derived from the moral superiority of Christian over 
pagan countries. He contends, in effect, that a past 
revelation is not to be deemed incredible, unless it can 
be shown to be unnecessary ; and that there is d pos- 
teriori evidence of its necessity in the vast moral en- 
lightenment which Christianity has produced. " Some 
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persons," he writes, " upon pretence of the sufficiency 
of the light of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as, 
in its very notion, incredible, and what must be ficti- 
tious. And, indeed, it is certain no revelation would 
have been given, had the light of nature been sufficient 
in such a sense as to render one not wanting and use- 
less. But no man in seriousness and simplicity of 
mind can possibly think it so, who considers the state 
of religion in the heathen world before revelation, and 
its present state in those places which have borrowed 
no light from it ; particularly the doubtfulness of some 
of the greatest men concerning things of the utmost 
importance, as well as the natural inattention and 
ignorance of mankind in general. ... To say, reve- 
lation is a thing superfluous, what there is no need of, 
and what can be of no service, is, I think, to talk wildly 
and at random." * 

Herein there seems to be — besides an ignoring of 
the state of mind which neither has, nor by argument 
can be made to have, any real conception of revelation 
— a confusion between Scripture and revelation. If it 
be fully granted — and doubtless many a deist would 
grant this most readily — that the Bible has done very 
great things in promoting the moral wellbeing of those 
peoples among whom it has gained a footing, the question 
of revelation is still an open one. It is still open to the 
deist to maintain that Scriptural religion is a natural 
human product. It is open to him to claim for ad- 

1 Ch. i., § I. 
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vanced human thought the credit of thus ameliorating 
the condition of mankind. It is open to him to attri- 
bute that which is luminous and beneficent in the 
teaching of the Bible to the natural development of 
human reason, and to condemn that which is beyond 
his understanding as the outcome of a childish or 
diseased imagination. Butler, then, by showing the 
practical importance in time past of the volume that 
enshrines the Christian faith, apparently does nothing 
whatever to convince a pure deist of the unreasonable- 
ness of his position. 

V. The subject which Butler makes the title of his 
first chapter is, the importance of Christianity. By 
this he means in part, as we have just seen, its his- 
torical importance as a factor in the world's enlighten- 
ment. But what he chiefly seeks to impress upon his 
readers is its importance as a matter closely affecting 
their own wellbeing ; its importance, on the hypothesis 
of its truth, as a thing requiring to be very carefully 
attended to by their individual selves. It imposes 
upon men, he urges, the obligation, both of diffusing it 
as an aid to natural religion, and of adopting the new 
duties which correspond to the new truths which 
it reveals. Some of his own words may now be 
quoted. 

" If this account of the Christian religion be just, 
those persons who can speak lightly of it, as of little 
consequence, provided natural religion be kept to, 
plainly forget that Christianity, even what is peculiarly 
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so called, as distinguished from natural religion, has 
yet somewhat very important even of a moral nature. 
For the office of our Lord being made known, and the 
relation He stands in to us, the obligation of religious 
regards to Him is plainly moral, as much as charity to 
mankind is ; since this obligation arises, before exter- 
nal command, immediately out of that His office and 
relation itself. These persons appear to forget that 
revelation is to be considered as informing us of some- 
what new in the state of mankind and in the govern- 
ment of the world ; as acquainting us with some 
relations we stand in, which could not otherwise 
have been known. And these relations being real 
(though before revelation we could be under no obli- 
gations from them, yet upon their being revealed), there 
is no reason to think but that neglect of behaving 
suitably to them will be attended with the same kind 
of consequences under God's government, as neglect- 
ing to behave suitably to any other relations made 
known to us by reason." 

"The conclusion from all this evidently is, that 
Christianity being supposed either true or credible, it 
is unspeakable irreverence, and really the most pre- 
sumptuous rashness, to treat it as a light matter. It 
can never justly be esteemed of little consequence, till 
it be positively supposed false. Nor do I know a 
higher and more important obligation which we are 
under, than that of examining most seriously into the 

^ § 22. 
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evidence of it, supposing its credibility ; and of embrac* 
ing it, upon supposition of its truth." ^ 

It was matter of complaint in our late investigation, 
that no adequate end was presented by Butler for the 
adoption of the conduct which he advocated. The 
contemplated future superiority of the lot of the man 
of present virtue, over that of the man of present vice, 
was not exhibited as sufficiently great to make it 
prudentially reasonable to base action on the pro- 
bability of attaining to it. In other words, the pru- 
dential obligation to prefer virtue to vice — to show 
which was a main purpose of his argument — was not 
in the least established. And here, too, we seem to 
be justified in making similar complaint. The import- 
ance of Christianity, as exhibited by Butler, does not 
appear to be a ground of any general obligation to 
inquire into its truth. 

Let us suppose that there must be, as he affirms, 
"danger in disregarding and neglecting it."^ The 
person who sees and acknowledges this danger — that 
is to say, the person who accepts Christianity as more 
or less probably true — ^may be under some prudential 
obligation to consider seriously whether he shall em- 
brace it practically. But prudence seems to lay the 
purely secular thinker under no manner of obligation 
to inquire whether or not Christianity is true. Let 
him even be a deist who is willing to admit the possi- 
bility of a revelation, still, why should he go out of 

M 25. M 15. 
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his way to inquire into the truth of a rumour that 
certain Divine commands have been laid upon him? 
Even if he hears that these alleged commands are to 
be enforced by sanctions, there yet seems to be nothing 
to excite prudential motives ; for the commands have 
not, thus far, been addressed to him. A revelation 
cannot, in reason, assign rewards or punishments to 
those who are or are not led to inquire into its truth 
merely by the rewards and punishments which it holds 
out. The Author of it cannot be supposed to reward 
the mere search for reward, or punish the mere absence 
of effort to avoid punishment. 

Of course, there is strong obligation laid upon many 
to examine into Christian evidences. But the obliga- 
tion is of a more strictly moral kind than that which 
arises from prudential considerations. There is, for 
example, reverence for God, there is search after truth, 
there is reasonable regard for human authority — each 
being a motive capable of leading its possessor to feel 
it as a duty to make careful inquiry into the truth of 
Christian doctrine. Butler, however, in his exhibition 
of the importance of Christianity, seems to invite men 
in general to recognise a reasonably compelling force 
in prudential regard for their own wellbeing; and 
herein he seems to be decidedly in error. 



CHAPTER IX 

ANSWERS TO DIFFICULTIES 

I. There are persons who, being led to inquire into 
the truth of Christianity, find themselves confronted 
with certain difficulties; they see arising before them 
some apparent evidence against it. These difficulties 
Butler sets himself to meet, before producing his 
evidence in favour of it. The chief of them are as 
follows : belief in Christianity involves belief in the 
miraculous ; it involves the acceptance of much that is 
more or less contrary to preconceived ideas of what a 
revelation should contain; and it involves a willing- 
ness to acknowledge as Divine various ordinances 
that are not manifestly wise and good. Let us, in this 
and two following sections, consider Butler's treatment 
of these three difficulties. 

In essaying to dissolve the presumption against the 
miracles of Christianity, he both gravely underrates 
its magnitude, and in his argument seems almost to 
become sophistical. His discussion of this question 
must certainly be pronounced one of the least satis- 
factory portions of his treatise. Notwithstanding his 
general grasp of the principle of continuity in nature, he 

sees here, in an acknowledged interruption of nature's 

143 
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order, nothing more than a trifling circumstance ; and 
he regards the objection against the possibility of an 
alleged interruption as comparable to objections against 
alleged facts admitted possible. The following are his 
own words : — 

"It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there is 
some peculiar presumption, from the analogy of nature, 
against the Christian scheme of things, at least against 
miracles ; so as that stronger evidence is necessary to 
prove the truth and reality of them, than would be 
sufficient to convince us of other events or matters of 
fact. Indeed, the consideration of this supposed pre- 
sumption cannot but be thought very insignificant by 
many persons ; yet as it belongs to the subject of this 
treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, and remove 
some prejudices, however needless the consideration 
of it be upon its own account." ^ 

"Upon all this I conclude, that there certainly is 
no such presumption against miracles as to render 
them in anywise incredible; that, on the contrary^ 
our being able to discern reasons for them gives a 
positive credibility to the history of them in cases 
where those reasons hold ; and that it is by no means 
certain, that there is any peculiar presumption at all, 
from analogy, even in the lowest degree, against 
miracles, as distinguished from other extraordinary 
phenomena; though it is not worth while to perplex 
the reader with inquiries into the abstract nature of 

1 Ch. ii., § 2. 
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evidence, in order to determine a question which, 
without such inquiries, we see is of no importance." ^ 

He begins his argument by pointing to a presump- 
tion in favour of miracle at the beginning of the 
world, with a view to lessening what he considers 
prejudice against the Christian miracles. And in 
doing so he makes the mistake of confusing miracle 
and revelation, representing evidence for a revelation 
at the beginning of the world as equivalent to evi- 
dence for miracle at that time. Since, however, re- 
* velation is quite conceivable and intelligible apart 
from what is commonly understood by miracle, this 
evidence in favour of a primordial revelation we need 
not attend to. 

As regards real miracle at the beginning of the 

world, he teaches quite correctly, that there is no 

presumption at all against the present course of 

nature having been introduced by the operation of 

some force which does not manifest itself in like 

manner now. That some event, such as we should 

call miracle if it happened at the present time, did 

happen in connection with the institution of the course 

of nature, of which institution man's first becoming a 

dweller upon earth must be considered to form a part : 

this must be admitted as a quite open possibility by 

all who believe in a Supreme Creator transcending 

nature. But when he goes on to urge that, this being 

admitted, the question of a further manifestation of 

^ § r6. 
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abnormal or miraculous force, immediately after the 
institution of the course of nature, is a very small 
one, he certainly falls into grave intellectual error. 
The course of nature, being once established, must 
rationally be apprehended as uniform and continuous. 
The rational objection against miracle taking place 
even a few moments afterwards is no less strong 
than against it taking place at any long subsequent 
point of time. Butler*s argument, which of course 
quite fails to carry any weight, had better now be 
stated in his own words : — 

" When mankind was first placed in this state, there 
was a power exerted, totally different from the present 
course of nature. Now, whether this power, thus 
wholly different from the present course of nature, 
for we cannot properly apply to it the word miracu-- 
lous ; whether this power stopped immediately after 
it had made man, or went on and exerted itself farther 
in giving him a revelation, is a question of the same 
kind as whether an ordinary power exerted itself in 
such a particular degree and manner or not. 

'*Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of 
the world be considered as miraculous, or rather, be 
called by that name, the case will not be different; 
since it must be acknowledged that such a power was 
exerted. For, supposing it acknowledged that our 
Saviour spent some years in a course of working 
miracles; there is no more presumption, worth men- 
tioning, against His having exerted this miraculous 
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power in a certain degree greater than in a certain 
degree less; in one or two more instances than in 
one or two fewer; in this than in another manner. 

"It is evident, then, that there can be no peculiar 
presumption, from the analogy of nature, against sup- 
posing a revelation when man was first placed upon 
the earth." ^ 

Proceeding to consider the supposed presumption 
against miracle occurring long after the establishment 
of a course of nature, his argument amounts to this : 
First, so great is our ignorance of the conditions upon 
which the course of nature is dependent, that the pre- 
sumption against miracle in the abstract is very much 
less than the presumption against any particular con- 
crete event, pictured by the imagination, becoming 
history; and yet this latter presumption is imme- 
diately overcome by subsequent testimony that the 
event has taken place. Secondly, to the mind con- 
versant with religious truth, the need of miracle 
furnishes a real presumption in its favour. Thirdly, 
a particular miracle is comparable, as regards its 
probability, not with the ordinary, but with the ex- 
traordinary events of nature. 

The second of the above points may be readily 
admitted, though it does not appear to be very rele- 
vant to the dissolution of objections. The third, which 
seems to attenuate adverse presumption to mere indis- 
position to accept reported facts on account of rarity 
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and unintelligibility, altogether misses the real diffi- 
culty of the objector. And the first, about which 
some fuller remarks require to be made, is apparently 
quite fallacious. The reader had better have it before 
him in Butler's own words : — 

"First of all, there is a very strong presumption 
against common speculative truths, and against the 
most ordinary facts, before the proof of them ; which 
yet is overcome by almost any proof. There is a 
presumption of millions to one against the story of 
Ccesary or of any other man. For suppose a number 
of common facts so and so circumstanced, of which 
one had no kind of proof, should happen to come into 
one's ^thoughts, every one would, without any pos- 
sible doubt, conclude them to be false. And the like 
may be said of a single common fact. And from 
hence it appears that the question of importance, as 
to the matter before us, is concerning the degree of 
the peculiar presumption supposed against miracles; 
not whether there be any peculiar presumption at all 
against them. For, if there be the presumption of 
millions to one against the most common facts, what 
can a small presumption, additional to this, amount 
to, though it be peculiai*? It cannot be estimated,, 
and is as nothing. The only material question is^ 
whether there be any such presumption against 
miracles as to render them in any sort incredible. 
Secondly, if we leave out the consideration of religion^ 
we are in such total xlarkness upon what causes,. 
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occasions, reasons, or circumstances the present course 
of nature depends, that there does not appear any 
improbability for or against supposing, that five or six 
thousand years may have given scope for causes, 
occasions, reasons^ or circumstances, from whence 
miraculous interpositions may have arisen. And from 
this, joined with the foregoing observation, it will 
follow that there must be a presumption, beyond all 
comparison greater, against the particular common 
facts just now instanced in, than against miracles in 
general^ before any evidence of either." 1 

To many students of Butler the fallacy of this 

« 

reasoning is, of course, a familiar fact But, inas- 
much as the mind does not readily detect the con- 
stitution of the fallacy, it will be well to devote a 
few lines to an endeavour to throw light upon this 
point. 

The fallacy appears to consist, mainly, in a con- 
fusion between probabilities arising from ignorance, 
and probabilities that have their source in knowledge. 
It assumes that, because the two kinds of probability 
are identical in the field of practical action, they may 
be treated as equally identical in the field of intel- 
lectual conviction. It represents that, because a pro- 
bability from ignorance is manifestly superable by the 
simplest testimony, a probability from knowledge may 
be fairly represented as of very small account. An 
illustration will help to make the matter clear. 

11-13- 
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A person hears, let us suppose, that a friend of his 
is about to visit a watering-place in the south of 
England. If, knowing little or nothing of the friend's 
habitual movements, he considers Torquay to be one 
of twenty places all equally suitable or unsuitable to 
his friend's condition, he is in a position to estimate 
the probability of choice being made of it as one- 
twentieth. If, on the contrary, he happens to be 
aware that, out of twenty visits paid to the South 
Coast by his friend, one has been to Torquay and 
nineteen to Bournemouth, the probability of the 
present visit being to Torquay is again one-twentieth. 
In the former case the probability is from ignorance, 
in the latter it is from knowledge. And for purposes 
of practical action there is, thus far, no distinction to 
be made between the two cases. In either, the chance, 
on which a wager or a statistical estimate could now 
be founded, is one-twentieth in favour of Torquay, and 
nineteen-twentieths against it. 

But for purposes of further intellectual conviction 
there exists between the two cases a very wide differ- 
ence; this difference becoming apparent immediately 
on other evidence being offered of the visit having 
been paid to Torquay. A mere rumour that the 
friend had been seen at Torquay might in the former 
case satisfy a person that his friend was there; but 
not so in the latter. Understanding that Bourne- 
mouth was far more likely to have been preferred, 
he might reasonably demand a well-authenticated 
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statement before suffering himself to contemplate his 
friend as resident at Torquay. And the reason of the 
difference in the weight of testimony required to over- 
come the probability, nineteen-twentieths, adverse to 
Torquay, appears to lie in an essential difference in 
the mind's manner of apprehending the nineteen- 
twentieths. In the case of probability from ignor- 
ance the testimony given has practically nothing, 
while in the case of probability from knowledge it 
has a great deal, to contend against. In the one 
case the nineteen alternative places do not present 
themselves to the mind otherwise than singly. And 
the probability in favour of any one, such as Hastings 
or Bournemouth, which imagination might oppose to 
Torquay as the place of residence, is only one-twentieth. 
This is balanced by the one-twentieth in favour of 
Torquay; testimony being thus left, as the only residual 
evidence, to decide the question. In the other case, 
Bournemouth, the one alternative, has at once a solid 
probability of nineteen-twentieths in its favour ; which 
represents a degree of expectation, in opposition to 
Torquay, requiring, in addition to the probability in 
favour of Torquay, some clear and explicit testimony 
to overcome it. 

It thus appears that, though the chance against the 
particular combination of forces that finds issue in any 
ordinary event of common life is very great, so that 
the chance against the combination that produces an 
event recognised as extraordinary may be no greater, 
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yet the presumption against the latter is indefinitely 
larger than the presumption against the former. 
Against the latter is that solid mass of experience to 
which it is seen to be opposed; against the former 
there is only a multitude of alternatives entering into 
conflict with it one by one. The chances, or ante- 
cedent probabilities that suffice to determine immedi- 
ate action, may be the same ; but the presumptions, or 
antecedent probabilities that join with other evidence 
in the field of intellectual belief, are very different. 
Hence miracle, regarded only as an occurrence at 
variance with the general experience of mankind, is 
calculated primd facie to discredit any narrative of 
which it seems to constitute an essential part. 

We have thus rescued miracle from its misplaced 
association, as an instance of the improbable, with 
concrete facts of ordinary life. We have raised it to 
the level of extraordinary things, such as comets, with 
which Butler subsequently says that particular mani- 
festations of it ought to be compared. But even now 
we are far from having before us the real measure of 
reasonable presumption against its taking place. It 
is not merely because it seems opposed to the results 
of observation and experience, that men object against 
miracle ; but because it is a contradiction of the prin- 
ciple of continuity in nature. It is not so much the 
wonderfulness of an alleged event that really provokes 
disbelief, as the announcement of it as supernatural 
or miraculous. 
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The presumption, then, against miracle is not to 
be overcome by any comparison of it with natural 
occurrences. It claims to be supernatural ; and appa- 
rently those persons only are in a position to recognise 
its existence, who are able so to apprehend God as the 
Supreme Creator and the Moral Ruler of mankind as 
to find a reasonableness in His interference, for moral 
purposes, with the continuity of nature ordained by 
Him. This presumption afforded by religion is men- 
tioned above as the second of three points put forward 
by Butler. Occupying, however, the place it does in 
his argument, it did not seem quite relevant to the 
discussion; since his object appeared to be the dis- 
solution of peculiar presumption against miracle, not 
the establishment of preponderating presumption for it. 

II. Butler's answer to the objector against other 
contents of Scriptural revelation is curious, and, as a 
piece of explicit reasoning, scarcely more satisfactory 
than his defence of miracle. In substantial effect, in- 
deed, it may be allowed to be in a measure sound ; but 
in formal expression it is most misleading. 

The general character of the objections to be 
answered he thus describes: "Besides the objec- 
tions against the evidence for Christianity, many are 
alleged against the scheme of it; against the whole 
manner in which it is put and left with the world, 
as well as against several particular relations in 
Scripture: objections drawn from the deficiencies of 
revelation ; from things in it appearing to men foolish- 
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ness ; from its containing matters of offence, which 
have led, and it must have been foreseen would lead> 
into strange enthusiasm and superstition, and be 
made to serve the purposes of tyranny and wicked- 
ness; from its not being universal; and, which is 
a thing of the same kind, from its evidence not being 
so convincing and satisfactory as it might have been ; 
for this last is sometimes turned into a positive argu- 
ment against its truth.*' ^ 

And his view of the kind of answer they require 
he expresses thus : " My design at present is to 
observe, in general, with respect to this whole way 
of arguing, that, upon supposition of a revelation, it 
is highly credible beforehand we should be incom- 
petent judges of it, to a great degree; and that it 
would contain many things appearing to us liable 
to great objections, in case we judge of it otherwise 
than by the analogy of nature. And, therefore, though 
objections against the evidence of Christianity are 
most seriously to be considered, yet objections against 
Christianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolous ; 
almost all objections against it, excepting those which 
are alleged against the particular proofs of its coming 
from God. ... As we fall into infinite follies and 
mistakes whenever we pretend, otherwise than from 
experience and analogy, to judge of the constitution 
and course of nature, it is evidently supposable be- 
forehand, that we should fall into as great in pre- 

1 Ch. iii., § I. 
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tending to judge in like manner concerning revelation. 
Nor is there any more ground to expect that this 
latter should appear to us clear of objections, than 
that the former should."^ 

The persons to whom his argument is addressed 
must be supposed to contain among them — and, in 
fact, Butler distinctly contemplates the presence of 
such — some reasonable and sober-minded men. The 
difficulties which these advance are difficulties which 
they really feel; they are not scoffingly or wantonly 
put forward in order to embarrass the believer in 
Christianity. Some of the contents and circum- 
stances of the Scriptural revelation [are really con- 
trary to their deliberate view of what is probable 
in a new body of truth delivered to the world by 
the Author of nature. They have formed more or 
less definite expectations of certain conditions needing 
to be fulfilled by any fresh disclosure of truth, some of 
which conditions Christianity does not seem to satisfy. 

Now, let it be very carefully observed, that diffi- 
culties of this class are a direct and immediate con- 
sequence of reasoning from the analogy of natural 
experience. It is because, and only because, the 
new doctrine is in some respects not in analogical 
correspondence with the old, that it creates an im- 
pression of improbability. Whatever the deist's 
experience of the course of nature leads him to 
suppose that in certain circumstances an intelligent 

' §§, 2, 6. 
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and moral agent would say or do, that he expects, 
in similar circumstances, to find the Author of nature 
saying or doing in any further manifestation of 
Himself. And if God is represented as acting in 
some manner to him incomprehensible, he conceives 
a reasonable doubt whether He is indeed manifesting 
Himself in the alleged revelation. 

The true way of meeting such difficulties — in the 
case, that is, of persons who, not being pure deists, 
can appreciate the argument — appears to be as 
follows: — First, it has to be insisted, that in matters 
other than moral there is no true basis for reasoning 
analogically from nature to revelation. And secondly, 
it must be admitted fully, that in moral matters, if a 
proposed doctrine is irreconcilable with preconceived 
ideas, the individual thinker cannot reasonably accept 
it as a truth of revelation. There is no true basis 
for reasoning analogically in things non-moral, because 
we have no warrant for extending the principle of 
uniform causation beyond the limits of the knowable 
universe; hence non-moral objections against the super- 
natural or transcendent at once fall to the ground. 
Thdre is a basis, and a consequent mental necessity, 
for reasoning analogically in things moral, because we 
must attribute consistency of moral character to the 
God who reveals Himself to us as Creator and Ideal ; 
hence moral objections need most tender consideration. 

In great measure Butler prac^ica/fy adopts this view. 
But in relation to non-moral matters, with which we 
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will first deal, he takes up the curious position, that 
it is analogy, not that creates the difficulties, but 
that shows them to be frivolous. It may here be 
added, that some of the particular difficulties classed 
by him as non-moral and therefore frivolous — e,g, 
the seeming imperfection of the methods adopted by 
God for imparting new knowledge of Himself — belong 
really to the domain of morals, and thus have a proper 
claim to be conciliated. 

- {a) Butler seems to set before us two separate 
grounds, each of which he considers to be analogical, 
for his condemnation of non-moral objections that 
in form are really analogical. 

~ In the first place, as mankind, before they began to 
receive instruction through natural channels, could have 
known nothing of the method and means by which it 
would be conveyed, so we, in like manner, are in no 
position -etther to recognise or to miss outward char- 
acteristics of a true revelation. '' As we are in no sort 
judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what 
degree, or by what means, it were to have been ex- 
pected that God would naturally instruct us ; so, upon 
supposition of His affording us light and instruction by 
revelation, additional to what He has afforded us by 
reason and experience, we are in no sort judges by what 
methods, and in what proportion, it were to be expected 
that this supernatural light and instruction would be 
afforded us." ^ 

M 7. 
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In the second place, as experience brings to our 
notice many actual proceedings of nature which con- 
flict with our preconceived notions of the universe, so 
it is likely enough that our preconceived notions of the 
suitable contents of a revelation have no correspond- 
ence with actual facts. "Though it is self-evident, 
that the objections of an incompetent judgment must be 
frivolous, yet it may be proper to go one step farther, 
and observe, that if men will be regardless of these 
things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture by pre- 
conceived expectations, the analogy of nature shows 
beforehand, not only that it is highly credible they 
may, but also probable that they will, imagine they 
have strong objections against it, however really un- 
exceptionable : for so, prior to experience, they would 
think they had against the circumstances, and degrees, 
and the whole manner of that instruction which is 
afforded by the ordinary course of nature. . . • From 
these things it is highly credible beforehand, that upon 
supposition God should afford men some additional in- 
struction by revelation, it would be with circumstances, 
in manners, degrees, and respects which we should be 
apt to fancy we had great objections against the credi- 
bility of. Nor are the objections against the Scripture, 
nor against Christianity in general, at all more or 
greater than the analogy of nature would beforehand, 
— not perhaps give ground to expect ; for this analogy 
may not be sufficient, in some cases, to ground an ex- 
pectation upon ; — but no more nor greater than analogy 
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would show it, beforehand, to be supposable and credible 
that there might seem to lie against revelation." ^ 

Now, the first of these grounds is a true ground, but, 
apparently, not in the least degree analogical. Acknow- 
ledgment, that is, of entire ignorance of the non-moral 
characteristics of a true revelation is no inferential 
result of recognition of complete darkness before the 
bestowal by God of natural information. In each of 
the two cases confession arises from apprehension of 
God's Sovereignty. In the one, we admit that He is 
the Author of nature, and of the relations in which our 
consciousness stands to things outside itself; in the 
other, that He is the Supreme Creator, transcending 
nature, and revealing Himself, as He wills, otherwise 
than through the constitution of the universe. 

The second of the two grounds must be pronounced 
quite worthless as a piece of explicit reasoning. What 
it amounts to in effect, is the true statement, that 
analogy is apt to be misleading ; while it poses as an 
analogical inference, that unreasoned prepossessions 
are apt to be misleading. It is itself no analogical 
inference, while the prepossessions of which it com- 
plains are analogical inferences. Such knowledge as 
we at any time have of the ways of nature supplies 
material for analogical pictures and forecasts of other 
principles and events. In the light of further know- 
ledge we frequently find that we have been mistaken. 
That is to say, analogical conclusions prove to be 
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unreliable. But it is of their very essence that they 
should be unreliable. Analogical reasoning leads,, 
without professing to do more, to a probability that a 
contemplated circumstance is true. It raises in us an 
expectation that an event may happen ; it supplies us 
directly with no power to affirm that it will happen. 
And our experience of realised mistakes, though it 
should teach us painstaking carefulness in the employ- 
ment of the method, and warn us against placing false 
reliance upon its results, brings no such disparagement 
to the method itself and its reasonable utility, as to 
warrant any setting aside of the expectations which 
by it we deliberately form. 

Analogical inference, then, from one part of nature 
to another is unreliable, and yet is a wholly natural 
and proper operation of the mind. Similarly, analogical 
inference from nature to revelation — if in non-moral 
matters there could be supposed to be any reasonable 
basis for it — would be unreliable, and yet the expecta- 
tions formed by it would be entitled to respect. 

ifi) In relation to the moral contents of an alleged 
•revelation, to which we now turn our thoughts, Butler 
fully admits that reason has a judicial function to per- 
form. But he abstains from recognising analogical 
inference as supplying any standard of comparison. 
Moreover, he fails to see that a great part, if hot the 
whole, of the objections which he has already con- 
demned as frivolous, really have some claim to be 
admitted into the moral sphere. Concerning the func- 
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tion of reason in moral matters he writes as follows : 
" It is the province of reason to judge of the morality 
of the Scripture ; that is, not whether it contains things 
different from what we should have expected from a 
wise, just, and good Being, for objections from hence 
have now been obviated; but whether it contains 
things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness; to what the light of nature teaches us of 
God. And I know nothing of this sort objected 
against Scripture, excepting such objections as are 
formed upon suppositions which would equally con- 
clude, that the constitution of nature is contradictory 
to wisdom, justice, or goodness ; which most certainly 
it is not." ^ 

In writing thus, in denying to reason any right of 
pronouncing upon the antecedent probability of the 
moral contents of revelation, in allowing only that it 
may refuse to acquiesce in plain moral contradictions, 
he must certainly be held to be very much mistaken. 
The mind has, as we have already seen, a true basis for 
the formation of expectation in moral matters ; and these 
expectations, these estimates of probability, constitutie 
part of the evidential process by which it naturally and 
properly judges of the truth of Christianity. 

And if, it may be further pointed out, we were to 
consent to limit our recognition of the function of 
reason to rejecting what is contradictory to morality, 
even then we should have cause to complain that 
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Butler had not removed the difficulty. We should 
still feel that a needed vindication of the morality of 
Scripture had not been given ; that it remained to 
show the true groundlessness of the moral objec- 
tions urged against certain portions of its contents. 
"Indeed," he writes, ''there are some particular pre- 
cepts in Scripture, given to particular persons, re- 
quiring actions which would be immoral and vicious, 
were it not for such precepts. But it is easy to see, 
that all these are of such a kind as that the precept 
changes the whole nature of the case and of the action ; 
and both constitutes and shows that not to be unjust 
or immoral, which, prior to the precept, must have 
appeared and really have been so : which may well be, 
since none of these precepts are contrary to immutable 
morality. If it were commanded to cultivate the prin- 
ciples, and act from the spirit of treachery, ingratitude, 
cruelty, the command would not alter the nature of the 
case, or of the action, in any of these instances. But 
it is quite otherwise in precepts which require only the 
doing an external action ; for instance, taking away the 
property or life of any. For men have no right to 
either life or property, but what arises solely from the 
grant of God : when this grant is revoked, they cease 
to have any right at all in either ; and when this revo- 
cation is made known, as surely it is possible it may 
be, it must cease to be unjust to deprive them of either. 
And though a course of external acts which without 
command would be immoral, must make an immoral 
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habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
natural tendency."^ 

Criticism of the particular explanation thus offered 
by Butler properly belojigs to ethical science, and does 
not seem to be required here. It has seemed desirable 
to call attention to it, only that it might not be passed 
over without a protest being raised against it. At the 
same time the subject had better not be dismissed 
without the remark, that Old Testament morality is, 
as Old Testament morality, perfectly capable of sound 
defence. 

The result of the discussion of the present section 
seems to be, that thus far analogy is on the side of the 
objector against Christianity, rather than on the side 
of its apologist. Analogical objections in the moral 
sphere are to be met, not by affirming them to be 
frivolous, but, in great measure, by producing ana- 
logical evidence in favour of the things objected 
against. This, at length, Butler declares his inten- 
tion of doing, winding up the argument in the follow- 
ing words : " The unreasonableness of this way . of 
objecting will appear yet more evidently from hence, 
that the chief things thus objected against are justi- 
fied, as shall be farther shown, by distinct, particular, 
and full analogies in the constitution and course of 
nature." 2 

III. Having, as he considers, sufficiently silenced for 
the present objectors against the truth of the Christian 

M 27. ' § 29. 
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revelation, Butler proceeds to answer persons who 
. question the wisdom and goodness of the scheme re- 
vealed. Of two objectors, one, in effect, is supposed 
to say, How can I, looking upon the deficiencies and 
. irregularities of revelation, be satisfied that it is wise 
and good ? and the other. Is not the intricacy and 
slowness of the system of salvation distinct evidence 
of a lack of wisdom in its Author ? 

(i.) An objection similar to the former we have 
already seen advanced against God's moral govern- 
ment of the universe. We have noticed Butler's treat- 
ment of it in connection with his exposition of natural 
religion; and his treatment here is very much the 
same. We are referred, first, to our deep ignorance 
of the vast scheme, certain details of which we are 
inclined to criticise ; secondly, to the circumstance that 
its incidents are all means to the accomplishment of 
ends; and thirdly, to the conception of the general 
laws by which all its operations may be carried on» 
We are thus taught, perhaps satisfactorily, that we 
may reasonably hold at least this : that there is no 
more ground for pronouncing wisdom and goodness 
to be absent from the Christian dispensation, than 
there is for pronouncing them to be absent from the 
course of nature. 

Butler, however, seems disposed to claim for Chris- 
tianity something more. He appears to feel that there 
is some positive ground for taking its irregularities to 
be, equally with the irregularities of nature, manifesta- 
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tions of the wisdom and goodness of its Author. He 
thus expresses himself: "As it is manifest, that 
Christianity is a scheme revealed but in part, and a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accomplish 
ends, like to that of nature ; so the credibility, that it 
may have, been all along carried on by general laws, 
no less than the course of nature, has been distinctly 
proved. And from all this it is beforehand credible 
that there might, I think probable that there would, be 
the like appearance of deficiencies and irregularities in 
'Christianity as in nature; that is, that Christianity 
would be liable to the like objections as the frame of 
nature."^ 

Now, of credibility, in the sense of probability, that 
the Christian dispensation is carried on by general 
laws, there appears to be none. As regards the proof 
to which reference is made, this is the line of reasoning 
which Butler adopts : '* It is but an exceeding little way, 
and in but a very few respects, that we can trace up 
the natural course of things before us to general laws. 
And it is only from analogy that we conclude the 
whole of it to be capable of being reduced into them ; 
only from our seeing that part is so. It is from our 
finding that the course of nature, in some respects and 
so far, goes on by general laws, that we conclude this 
of the rest. And if that be a just ground for such a 
conclusion, it is a just ground also, if not to conclude, 
yet to apprehend, to render it supposable and credible, 

1 Ch. iv., § 6. 
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which is sufficient for answering objections, that God's 
miraculous interpositions may have been, all along, in 
like manner, by general laws of wisdom." ^ 

In reference to this it must be maintained, first, 
that our conception of a body of general laws in 
nature is dependent, not upon analogy, but upon 
the innate ideas of continuity and uniformity; and 
secondly, that, even if it were dependent upon ana- 
logy, there can be no similar inference from nature 
to revelation. Certainly it may be admitted that a 
system of supernatural law is supposable and cred- 
ible, if by these terms we understand intelligible. It 
is conceivable that there may be such a system; but 
the conception does not seem to constitute the slightest 
appreciable probability that there is. 

(2.) To the second questioner, who thinks that he 
sees in the slow and intricate process of revelation 
something of the imperfection and unwisdom of human 
handiwork, Butler replies, and satisfactorily replies, as 
follows : — 

"Thus much is manifest, that the whole natural 
world and government of it is a scheme, or system ; 
not a fixed, but a progressive one : a scheme in which 
the operation of various means takes up a great length 
of time before the ends they tend to can be at- 
tained. . . . Our existence is not only successive, as 
it must be of necessity, but one state of our life and 
being is appointed by God to be a preparation for 

M§4,5. 
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another ; and that, to be the means of attaining to an- 
other succeeding one : infancy to childhood ; childhood 
to youth; youth to mature age. Men are impatient, 
and for precipitating things ; but the Author of nature 
appears deliberate throughout His operations, accom- 
plishing His natural ends by slow successive steps. 
And there is a plan of things beforehand laid out, 
which, from the nature of it, requires various systems 
of means, as well as length of time, in order to the carry- 
ing on its several parts into execution. Thus, in the 
daily course of natural providence, God operates in the 
very same manner as in the dispensation of Christianity, 
making one thing subservient to another, this to some- 
what farther, and so on, through a progressive series 

' of means, which extend, both backward and forward, 

beyond our utmost view. Of this manner of operation 
everything we see in the course of nature is as much 
an instance as any part of the Christian dispensation." ^ 
Let us now suppose an objector to become con- 
vinced that the Christian dispensation may be good. 
Let him believe that there is a possibility, even a 
substantial probability, of its being as good, not merely 
as the system of nature proclaims itself to be, but as, 
with some knowledge caught from revelation, he is 

\ able to credit nature with being. Is this enough for 

I him to have been taught by the advocate of Chris- 

tianity ? Is it the whole of what requires to be said 

I in emotional commendation of the gospel ? 

\ M8. 
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Certainly the case appears to be, that the question 
of God's goodness, having been broached, should have 
been more evangelically treated. Divine goodness, 
not exalted above the ways of nature, and represented 
only by a probability, is not sufficient to evoke that 
religious submission of the will which Christianity 
requires. It is not commensurate with the call now 
made on man's devotion to his Creator. Apparently, 
nothing less than the redeeming love, which the gospel 
itself proclaims, can suffice to win man to any real 
acceptance of the Christian rule of life. 



CHAPTER X 

REDEMPTION BY A MEDIATOR 

I. The course next taken by Butler's argument is 
that of offering analogical evidence in favour of two 
main features — additional to the slowness of develop- 
ment, already noticed — of the Christian dispensation. 
This is in pursuance of his promise, mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, to show how "the chief things 
objected against are justified by distinct, particular, 
and full analogies in the constitution and course of 
nature." In the present chapter we have to deal 
with the doctrine of the Atonement. 

Let us at the outset see that we realise clearly the 
conditions under which inference is made of things 
supernatural. Butler very properly requires of his 
readers, that they shall here take for granted the moral 
and religious government of God ; writing thus : " As 
we must suppose that the world is under the proper 
moral government of God, or in a state of religion, 
before we can enter into consideration of the revealed 
doctrine concerning the redemption of it by Christ ; so 
that supposition is here to be distinctly taken notice 
of." ^ We are concerned, then, with the moral aspect 

1 Ch. v., § 2. 
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of the Author of nature; and in the moral field we 
are able to frame legitimate analogies between His 
different operations. We have, in the moral consist- 
ency which we cannot but attribute to all manifes- 
tations of His Will, a reasonable basis for deductive 
or for analogical reasoning from the natural to the 
supernatural, and also, it may be added, from one part 
of the supernatural to another. If, having before us 
in nature a relation, ascertained or probable, of cause 
and eifect, we learn of the operation of a revealed 
cause similar to that in nature, we are able to infer, 
as ascertained or probable, the existence of a similar 
effect. Reasoning deductively, we add a new circum- 
stance to our store of certain knowledge; as, for 
example, when we infer, from our acquaintance with 
the possibilities and impossibilities of human love, that 
the bulk of mankind is not destined for everlasting 
torment. Reasoning analogically, we contemplate a 
suggested event as one that may with some likelihood 
occur: we recognise that there is some presumption, 
some antecedent probability, in favour of it. This 
kind of inference is exemplified in certain pictures 
which are reasonably drawn of the occupations and 
the joys of heaven. 

But let it be carefully borne in mind, that mere like- 
ness is not analogy. Let it be well understood, that 
illustration is not the equivalent of evidence. A super- 
ficial resemblance between an event in nature and a 
pictured event in supemature, though it may make the 
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latter intelligible, and in this sense credible, is no 
sufficient ground for affirming it to be in the least 
degree probable. In order to infer probability, we 
must have, besides a probable relation of causation 
between two things in nature, a probable precise 
similarity between the cause or the effect in nature, 
and a cause or an effect in supernature. We may, 
having these, infer analogically the probable existence 
in supernature of an effect or a cause similar to that 
in nature. Thus, when we know by revelation that 
God is our Father, but apparently not before, we are 
in a position to infer a probability that He will answer 
prayer. We infer it analogically from the probability 
of its belonging to the moral essence of human father- 
hood to be disposed to listen to a son's requests. Hence 
our Lord, when He says, " If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him?" (Luke xi. 13) — is employ- 
ing a real argument. Divine Fatherhood and human 
fatherhood are put before His hearers as two similar 
causes in the moral sphere ; and the giving good gifts 
to children as an effect to be looked for from the 
former, since it is naturally and commonly expected 
from the latter. When, however, in the same con- 
nection. He pictures a man so yielding to the impor- 
tunity of a friend as to arise from bed and put into 
his hands a supply of loaves, He must, apparently, be 
understood as using only an illustration. We are 
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enabled, by the picture which He draws, to realise 
more vividly the meaning of His teaching, that God 
answers prayer ; but we do not seem to have in it any 
new ground for believing His teaching to be true. 

11. Let us now see what resemblance Butler finds 
in nature to the Mediatorial work of Christ ; and after- 
wards consider, in a following section, how far he makes 
out any real analogy. 

His main argument stops short of the manner in 
which Christ's work is of efficacy to mankind, being 
concerned only with an efficacious work as a likely 
fact. To this, then, let us for the present confine our 
attention. In the alleged fact — that there is for the 
repentant sinner, through the intervention of Christ, a 
remission of future ordained punishment — he finds four 
points of resemblance to the course of nature. 

First, that the sinner should owe to the work of 
Christ remission of punishment, accords with our 
general dependence upon one another. "There is 
no sort of objection, from the light of nature, against 
the general notion of a mediator between God and 
man, considered as a doctrine of Christianity, or as an 
appointment in this dispensation; since we find by 
experience, that God does appoint mediators, to be 
the instruments of good and evil to us, the instruments 
of His justice and His mercy." ^ 

Secondly, that there is in store for the sinner 
an ordained punishment, from which he needs to be 

Mi. 
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delivered, accords with the circumstance of pain being, 
in the present world, naturally consequent upon vice. 
" The Divine moral government which religion teaches 
us implies, that the consequence of vice shall be misery, 
in some future state, by the righteous judgment of God* 
That such consequent punishment shall "take effect by 
His appointment, is necessarily implied. But as it is 
not in any sort to be supposed, that we are made 
acquainted with all the ends or reasons for which it 
is fit future punishments should be inflicted, or why 
God has appointed such and such consequent misery 
should follow vice; and as we are altogether in the 
dark, how or in what manner it shall follow, by what 
immediate occasions, or by the instrumentality of what 
means, there is no absurdity in supposing it may follow 
in a way analogous to that in which many miseries 
follow such and such courses of action at present; 
poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely death by diseases, 
death from the hands of civil justice. . . . Though 
there were a difference, it is allowable in the present 
case to make this supposition, plainly not an incredible 
one, that future punishment may follow wickedness in 
the way of natural consequence, or according to some 
general laws of government already established in the 
universe." ^ 

Thirdly, that ordained punishment should be avoid- 
able, accords with our experience of the remedial pro- 
visions of nature. " We may observe somewhat, much 
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to the present purpose, in the constitution of nature, or 
appointments of Providence: the provision which is 
made, that all the bad natural consequences of men's 
actions should not always actually follow ; or that such 
bad consequences as, according to the settled course of 
things, would inevitably have followed, if not prevented, 
should, in certain degrees, be prevented. . . . The whole 
known constitution and course of things affording us 
instances of such compassion, it would be according to 
the analogy of nature to hope that, however ruinous 
the natural consequences of vice might be, from the 
general laws of God's government over the universe, 
yet provision might be made, possibly might have been 
originally made, for preventing those ruinous conse- 
quences from inevitably following ; at least from follow- 
ing universally, and in all cases." ^ 

Fourthly, that the sinner cannot obtain deliverance 
except through the intervention of some mediator, 
accords alike with our frequently proved inability to 
.extricate ourselves from the consequences of folly, 
with our conception of the sanctions of civil govern- 
ment, and with the natural institution of propitiatory 
sacrifice. ''Men's natural abilities of helping them- 
selves are often impaired ; or, if not, they are forced to 
be beholden to the assistance of others, upon several 
accounts, and in different ways : assistance which they 
would have had no occasion for, had it not been for 
their misconduct ; but which, in the disadvantageous 

M4. 
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condition they have reduced themselves to, is absolutely 
necessary to their recovery, and retrieving their affairs. 
Now, since this is our case, considering ourselves 
merely as inhabitants of this world, and as having a 
temporal interest here, under the natural government 
of God, which, however, has a great deal moral in it ; 
why is it not supposable that this may be our case 
also, in our more important capacity, as under His 
perfect moral government, and having a more general 
and future interest depending ? . . . Though we ought 
to reason with all reverence whenever we reason con- 
cerning the Divine conduct, yet it may be added, that 
it is clearly contrary to all our notions of government, 
as well as to what is, in fact, the general constitution 
of nature, to suppose that doing well for the future 
should, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad con- 
sequences of having done evil, or all the punishment 
annexed to disobedience. And we have manifestly 
nothing from whence to determine, in what degree, and 
in what cases, reformation would prevent this punish- 
ment, even supposing that it would in some. And 
though the efficacy of repentance itself alone, to pre- 
vent what mankind had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to, and recover what they had forfeited, is now insisted 
upon, in opposition to Christianity ; yet, by the general 
prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen 
world, this notion, of repentance alone being sufficient 
to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary to the general 
sense of mankind. 
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"Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws 
of God's government, been permitted to operate, without 
any interposition in our behalf, the future punishment, 
for aught we know to the contrary, or have any reason 
to think, must inevitably have followed, notwithstanding 
anything we could have done to prevent it." ^ 

The work of redemption, as it is put before us by 
revelation, and as he supposes it to have, in the ways 
just indicated, its analogue in nature, Butler describes 
as follows : " Revelation teaches us, that the unknown 
laws of God's more general moral government, no less 
than the particular laws by which we experience He 
governs us at present, are compassionate, as well as 
good in the more general notion of goodness; and that 
He hath mercifully provided, that there should be an 
interposition to prevent the destruction of human kind, 
whatever that destruction unprevented would have 
been. ' God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth,' not, to be 
sure, in a speculative, but in a practical sense, 'that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish'; gave 
His Son in the same way of goodness to the world as 
He affords particular persons the friendly assistance of 
their fellow-creatures, when, without it, their temporal 
ruin would be the certain consequence of their follies ; 
in the same way of goodness, I say, though] in a tran- 
scendent and infinitely higher degree. And the Son 
of God ' loved us, and gave himself for us,' with a 

* §§ 7-iQ. 
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love which He Himself compares to that of human 
friendship ; though, in this case, all comparisons must 
fall infinitely short of the thing intended to be illus- 
trated by them. He interposed in such a manner as 
was necessary and effectual to prevent that execution 
of justice upon sinners, which God had appointed should 
otherwise have been executed upon them ; or in such a 
manner as to prevent that punishment from actually 
following, which, according to the general laws of 
Divine government, must have followed the sins of the 
world, had it not been for such interposition." ^ 

III. The argument must be taken to be somewhat 
as follows : Our Divine Ruler, having assigned to vice 
and folly certain natural consequences in the present 
life, is pleased to mitigate them through help afforded 
by our fellow-men ; hence there is a probability that 
He, having awarded to vice certain punishments in the 
future life, mercifully intends to set aside the execution 
of His justice, on the interposition of His only begptten 
Son. 

Here we have, as the pair of similar causes required 
for an analogy, God ordering, in the present life and 
in the future life, penalties of vice. The given effect 
in the present life is assured suffering, alleviated 
by the necessary aid of human ministrations. The 
effect in the future life, whose probability is con- 
sidered by Butler to be inferred, is assured suflTering, 
alleviated by the necessary aid of an external Mediator. 

^§11. 
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Is there, we now have to inquire, such essential simi- 
larity between these two causes and these two effects 
as to make the latter effect inferable from the former ? 
Or, in other words, will the fourth term of a true 
analogy be the equivalent of Butler's account of the 
Mediatorial work of Christ ? 

The answer to this question is, that in three vital 
respects the proposed analogy seems to fail. 

In the first place, the two dispensations of suffering 
are not comparable in respect of its theoretical inevi- 
tableness. In the case of the present penalties of vice, 
such is our apprehension of law in nature, that we 
cannot properly conceive appointed consequences to 
be turned aside, except through the intervention of 
new counteracting causes. The gathering conse- 
quences may at Jength seem wholly to lose their bene- 
ficial influence, may seem to be productive of harm 
alone ; and yet there can be no bidding them on this 
account to cease, there can be no remedy for them 
otherwise than through the introduction of healing and 
frustrating forces. But we are in no wise entitled to 
carry this conception of the inexorableness of estab- 
lished law into the field of supernature. Let it be fully 
admitted, that in that field penalties are ordained in 
accordance with some principle of settled order; yet 
there can be no warrant whatever that this principle 
is the equivalent of natural law. Rather, it must be 
taken, in accordance with the general teaching of 
revelation, to be the principle of settled purpose in 
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disciplining and redeeming human wills. And future 
punishment being regarded in the light of this prin- 
ciple, its remission or cessation would seem to be 
directly dependent upon the Will of God. Remission 
of suffering would seem to be assured so soon as He, 
in His loving wisdom, may deem a continuance of it no 
longer necessary. 

In the second place, Butler does not appear to be 
justified in regarding assured suffering as the natural 
consequence of vice, and human sympathy and help 
as an independent alleviation of it. In so far as help 
in warding off consequential suffering is a product ot 
sympathetic motives which naturally become operative 
at the thought of misery, it is itself a natural conse- 
quence of the vice which tends to produce the misery. 
Thus the proper description of the general penalty ot 
vice is not bare suffering, but suffering mitigated by 
human help. Hence, if we were in a position to 
reason analogically from present to future punishment, 
we should infer a probability that hereafter, as now, 
the threatened suffering would, by human ministra- 
tions, be to some extent averted. • .: 

And in the third place, in so far as help is due to 
the free action of the human will, it is still from one 
of ourselves that it proceeds. It is from one who, in 
turn, receives help of the kind that he bestows. There 
seems to be, in this ordinance of mutual assistance, no 
ground whatever for expecting, either in the present 
or in the future, additional help from an external 
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mediator. And Christ, it may be well to remark, was 
external to us, that is, was in no sense one of our- 
selves, until He entered upon His Mediatorial work. 

The institution of human help in averting some 
natural consequences of vice, though it thus seems to 
fail as an analogue, may nevertheless serve to illustrate 
the doctrine of revelation, and render it intelligible. 
It enables us to understand in some measure our great 
indebtedness to Christ. 

Let it now be noticed that, though at the conclusion 
of his argument Butler boldly announces, that "the 
recovery of the world, by the interposition of Christ, 
has been shown to be, in general, analogous to what 
we see in the daily course of natural providence," ^ yet, 
in presenting separately his four points, he does not 
fail to speak with caution and reserve. " There is no 
sort of objection, from the light of nature, against the 
general notion of a mediator between God and man." 
" It is allowable to make this supposition, plainly not 
an incredible one, that future punishment may follow 
wickedness according to some general laws of govern- 
ment already established in the universe." " It would 
be according to the analogy of nature to hope that 
provision might be made for preventing ruinous con- 
sequences from inevitably following." "Had the 
general Jaws of Grod's government been permitted to 
operate, without any interposition in our behalf, the 
future punishment, for aught we know to the contrary, 

^ §12. 
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or have any reason to think, must inevitably have 
followed." 

The third point alone, it will be seen, has issue in 
any suggestion of probability. Here he gives utter- 
ance to the hope of a prevention of future suffering. 
Also, in connection with the fourth point he alludes, 
in the passage quoted in the preceding section, to the 
common institution of propitiatory sacrifice. 

This institution, it may now be remarked, seems 
to indicate the true source of the human hope of 
efficacious mediatorial intervention. It appears to 
have a basis, not in any such observation of the 
natural ways of human society as we have been con- 
sidering, but in an awakened and enlightened con- 
sciousness of sin, coupled with some recognition of 
the Fatherhood of God. The hope, and the sacrifice 
which is one expression of the hope, are the offspring 
of man's felt need of a mediator between himself and 
God. He has a consciousness of having separated 
himself from God, or of having defiled His handiwork, 
or of having introduced uncontrollable disorder into 
His creation, or of having rendered himself justly 
liable to unknown suffering. And such apprehension 
as he has of God's mercy and loving-kindness then 
enables him to hope, to entertain some expectation, 
that mediatorial intervention may be instrumental in 
procuring pardon for his offence. 

IV. Scattered through the * Analogy ' are various in- 
cidental reflections, indications of a wise and thoughtful 
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spirit. One of these has reference to the knowledge 
imparted by the Bible, and is as follows: "As it is 
owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
stood, so, if it ever comes to be understood before the 
'restitution of all things,' and without miraculous 
interpositions, it must be in the same way as natural 
knowledge is come at; by the continuance and pro- 
gress of learning and of liberty, and by particular 
persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing inti- 
mations scattered up and down it, which are over- 
looked and disregarded by the generality of the world. 
For this is the way in which all improvements are 
made ; by thoughtful men tracing on obscure hints, as 
it were, dropped us by nature accidentally, or which 
seem to come into our minds by chance. Nor is it at 
all incredible, that a book which has been so long in 
the possession of mankind should contain many truths 
as yet undiscovered" ^ 

The above passage is directly applicable to the 
subject of the present section, which is, the manner 
of the operation of the Mediatorial work of Christ. 
Butler, in going on to speak of this, correctly describes 
our Saviour as a Prophet and Exemplar, as the 
Founder and Governor of a Church, and as a Propitia- 
tory Sacrifice. But as to the nature of the sacrificial 
efficacy of the Passion he confesses himself to be in 
ignorance. He finds that Scripture plainly declares 
Christ's death to have a saving power, but he does not 

1 Ch. iii., § 21. 
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find that it gives any explanation of the fact. He 
writes thus : — 

"How, and in what particular way, it had this 
efficacy, there are not wanting persons who have 
endeavoured to explain; but I cannot find that the 
Scripture has explained it. We seem to be very 
much in the dark concerning the manner in which the 
ancients understood atonement to be made, that is, 
pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. And if the 
Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the 
satisfaction of Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it 
unrevealed, all conjectures about it must be, if not 
evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain. Nor has any 
one reason to complain for want of farther information, 
unless he can show his claim to it." ^ 

Now theology appears to have made, since Butler's 
day, some further approach to understanding the mean- 
ing of Christ's Passion. Further study of the Scrip- 
ture seems to have thrown new light upon the teaching 
of our Lord and His apostles. Their recorded words, 
carefully collated, now seem to reveal some further 
truth than was apparent to the writers of the eighteenth 
century. We seem to have attained to a truer con- 
ception of the signification of Divine forgiveness, and 
thus to a further insight into the manner of its depend- 
ence upon the death of Christ. We seem to recognise 
now, that remission of suffering is only an inferior 
need of the repentant sinner; that what is first in 

1 Ch. v., § 18. 
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importance is deliverance from sinfulness and sin. 
And we seem to recognise, correspondingly, that re- 
missicMi of sufiering is only a secondary and indirect 
consequence of Christ's Passion ; that what is primary 
and essential is the creation of a Church, a super- 
natural or transcendent body whose members are 
brought into living union with Himself. We seem to 
find this doctrine, of a correlation between the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ and the new birth of 
mankind by entrance into His Church, in Gospels and 
Epistles ; to find it pervading, consistently and funda- 
mentally, the whole body of New Testament theology. 
V. The essential doctrine, then, of Christ's Atone- 
ment appears to be, that it is a purchasing with His 
blood the power to regenerate mankind by bringing 
them, through loyal membership of His Church, into 
living union with Himself. The remission of future 
sufiering, in so far as we may expect that it will be 
remitted, appears to be an indirect and secondary con- 
sequence of His Passion. If this is so, the difiiculty 
which to many minds has seemed so formidable, 
namely, that God seems to be represented by Chris- 
tianity as punishing the innocent for the guilty, en- 
tirely disappears. Christ, in His Passion, expresses 
the self-sacrificing love of God, by which expression 
of Divine love He is enabled to win the sinner to 
reconciliation with the Father, and acceptance of new 
sonship in the Christian Church ; thus diminishing the 
need of further application of reparative and disci- 
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plinary suffering. This appears to be, in brief, a 
substantially true rendering of the general teaching 
of revelation. 

But let us see how Butler meets the difficulty. 
"There is one objection," he writes, "made against 
the satisfaction of Christ, which looks to be of this 
positive kind : that the doctrine of His being appointed 
to suffer for the sins of the world, represents God as 
being indifferent whether He punished the innocent or 
the guilty. . . . When, in the daily course of natural 
providence, it is appointed that innocent people should 
suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to the 
very same objection as the instance we are now con- 
sidering. The infinitely greater importance of that 
appointment of Christianity which is objected against, 
does not hinder but it may be, as it plainly is, an 
appointment of the very same kind with what the 
wdrld affords us daily examples of. Nay, if there 
were any force at all in the objection, it would be 
stronger, in one respect, against natural providence 
than against Christianity; because under the former 
we are in many cases commanded, and even necessi- 
tated, whether we will or not, to suffer for the faults 
of others; whereas the sufferings of Christ were 
voluntary. The world's being under the righteous 
government of God does, indeed, imply that finally, 
and upon the whole, every one shall receive according 
to his personal deserts : and the general doctrine of 
the whole Scripture is, that this shall be the completion 
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of the Divine government. But during the progress, 
and, for aught we know, even in order to the com- 
pletion of this moral scheme, vicarious punishment may 
be fit, and absolutely necessary. Men, by their follies, 
run themselves into extreme distress ; into difficulties 
which would be absolutely fatal to them, were it not 
for the interposition and assistance of others. God 
commands by the law of nature that we afford them 
this assistance, in many cases where we cannot do it 
without very great pains, and labour, and sufferings to 
ourselves. And we see in what variety of ways one 
person's sufferings contribute to the relief of another; and 
how, or by what particular means, this comes to pass, 
or follows, from the constitution and laws of nature 
which come under our notice : and being familiarised 
to it, men are not shocked with it. So that the reason 
of their insisting upon objections of the foregoing kind, 
against the satisfaction of Christ, is either that they do 
not consider God's settled and uniform appointments 
as His appointments at all, or else they forget that 
vicarious punishment is a providential appointment of 
every day's experience: and then, from their being 
unacquainted with the more general laws of nature, 
or Divine government over the world, and not seeing 
how the sufferings of Christ could contribute to the 
redemption of it, unless by arbitrary and tyrannical 
will, they conclude His sufferings could not contribute 
to it any other way. ... If it were to be considered 
as an objection against Christianity, or, considering it 
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as it is, an objection against the constitution of nature, 
it amounts to no more in conclusion than this, that a 
Divine appointment cannot be necessary or expedient, 
because the objector does not discern it to be so; 
though he must own that the nature of the case is 
such as renders him incapable of judging whether it 
be so or not ; or of seeing it to be necessary, though 
it were so." ^ 

The objection, it will be observed, assumes, and the 
answer to it allows, that suffering is to be regarded 
as the consequential penalty of some one's vice. The 
objector urges that, in the scheme of the Atonement 
as it is represented to him, vice is perpetrated by one 
person, while the penalty is inflicted on another. This 
apparent indifference on the part of God, as to whether 
He punishes the innocent or the guilty, is repugnant 
to his sense of justice, and thus constitutes a very 
real difficulty in the way of accepting the doctrines of 
revelation. 

To him Butler makes reply : — Vicarious punishment 
is one of the common occurrences of everyday life. 
Each of us suffers for others' faults ; and, by the suffer- 
ing we undeservedly endure, we contribute to the relief 
of the persons who have offended. This is a manifest 
part of the constitution of nature, and as such it excites 
no opposition in our minds. That the endurance of 
some of the suffering consequent upon human ill-doing 
should be undertaken by Christ, and that His action 

* §§ 22, 23. 
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should be the means of relief to the guilty human race, 
is an appointment of the very same kind. The circum- 
stance of the exact connection between Christ's endur- 
ance and the sinner's deliverance not being apparent, 
creates no difficulty: there is no more ground for 
ascribing this deliverance to arbitrary will on the part 
of God, than there is for objecting similarly against the 
corresponding ordinance of nature. 

Is the objector fairly answered ? Certainly it must 
be considered that he is not. It is not supposed arbi- 
trariness that he complains of, but manifest injustice. 
Now, Butler, while citing and defending the vicarious- 
ness of suffering with which we are familiar and in 
which we acquiesce, is careful to explain, that it repre- 
sents only a part of God's administration of His moral 
government. He is careful to remind us, that in the 
end the suffering which falls to each man's share will 
be proportioned to his ill-desert. Such explanation is 
needed to satisfy our sense of justice, in so far as we 
regard suffering as the penalty of vice. In common 
life we accept readily enough that minor inequitable- 
ness which is occasioned from time to time by the 
solidarity of our corporate existence ; but, looking upon 
life as a whole, we naturally demand that the penalty 
borne by the individual shall be strictly proportioned 
to the sum of his own offences. 

We are entitled, then, to call upon Butler to produce 
the needed completion of his answer. We ask him to 
show how, on the hypothesis of Christ transferring to 
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Himself some of the suffering which must follow upon 
man's transgression, the injustice of the position thus 
created is in the end to be redressed. What larger 
scene of completed justice, than that which constitutes 
the final judgment spoken of in revelation, can we con- 
ceive? Where can we look for those more perfect 
conditions, in which the injustice of Christ's bearing 
punishment properly due to the human race will be, 
for Him and for them, fitly compensated ? 



CHAPTER XI 

SUPPOSED DEFICIENCY OF PROOF 

I. We come to another objection which, in Butler's 
view, admits of specific refutation by means of an 
appeal to the analogy of nature. This is an objection 
which arises from the manner, a manner eclectic and 
reserved, in which revelation offers itself to the 
world. Notwithstanding the claims which it afiirms 
that it has upon men's submission, it exhibits both a 
backwardness in publishing itself abroad, and a hesi- 
tation in allowing itself to be identified. " It has been 
thought," writes Butler, " by some persons, that if the 
evidence of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns 
into a positive argument against it ; because it cannot 
be supposed that, if it were true, it would be left to 
subsist upon doubtful evidence. And the objection 
against revelation, from its not being universal, is 
often insisted upon as of great weight."^ 

The objection, it will be observed, consists of two 
parts, which must be kept distinct from one another. 
That which may conveniently be mentioned first is the 
limitation of revelation to small portions of mankind. 
The other is the difficulty which those portions of 

1 Ch. vi., § I. 
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mankind, to whom it is vouchsafed, have in assuring 
themselves of its rfeal authority. How can an alleged 
revelation be satisfactory which is not made to all? 
How can the Bible be accepted when it is not palpable 
that it contains a revelation of God's Will ? 

"The weakness of these opinions," Butler goes on 
to say, " may be shown by observing the suppositions 
on which they are founded, which are really such as 
these: — that it cannot be thought God would have 
bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless in the 
degree which we think He might, and which, we 
imagine, would be most to our particular advantage; 
and also, that it cannot be thought He would bestow 
a favour upon any, unless He bestowed the same upon 
all : suppositions which we find contradicted, not by 
a few instances in God's natural government of the 
world, but by the general analogy of nature together." ^ 

He here gives a first general answer to the objec- 
tions, by re-'stating them in the form of objections 
against the constitution and course of nature. In 
doing so he assumes, as a proper basis of analogical 
reasoning, a fixed sameness or consistency of action in 
God's dealings with us as the Author of nature, and His 
dealings with us as the Giver of revelation. An objec- 
tion, he implies, can have no more weight in reference 
to revelation than it has in reference to nature. But, 
as we have already seen, we have no warrant whatever 
for making this assumption, except in connection with 

Mi. 
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moral matters. The objections before us, then, in 
order to be answered as objections against nature, 
must be expressed as objections against the moral 
system of the world. Not their general equivalents, 
but only their moral equivalents, in connection with 
the world of nature, must be placed before us. 

Thus the first objection, put analogously in connec- 
tion with the course of nature, is not, as Butler makes 
it, How can any Divine bestowal of favours be satis- 
factory which is not made to all? But it is either. 
How can a Divine bestowal of favours be satisfactory 
— that is, good — if it is not equally distributed? or. 
How can moral illumination be satisfactory — that is, 
true — if it is such as does not com6 equally to all ? 

And the second objection is not. How can a Divine 
favour be satisfactory which is offered in a way of 
which we do not approve ? But it is. How can moral 
instruction be satisfactory which does not arouse at 
once a clear sense of our obligation to obey its dictates ? 

II. Leaving for the present the second objection, let 
us consider the complaint of a want of universality in 
revelation. This complaint appears to be directed, 
either against the goodness of the Divine Revealer, or 
against the truth of the alleged revelation. 

Understanding it in the former sense, we seem to 
have somewhat of an impeachment of the impartiality 
or of the love of God. And a deist — if, indeed, a 
person who as yet knows God only as the Author oi 
nature can be supposed to have any thought of making 
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such impeachment — is sufficiently answered by being 
reminded that a similar want of impartiality or of love 
obtains in nature. There is no ground whatever for 
considering the God of revelation to be less good 
than the Author of nature ; and of the goodness of the 
Author of nature there is supposed to be no question. 
The following remarks of Butler are to the point. " It 
is not unreasonable to suppose, that the same wise and 
good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the 
Author of nature to make different kinds and orders of 
creatures, disposed Him also to place creatures of like 
kinds in different situations; and that the same prin- 
ciple which disposed Him to make creatures of different 
moral capacities, disposed Him also to place creatures 
of like moral capacities in different religious situations : 
and even the same creatures, in different periods of 
their being. . . . What, in particular, is the account 
or reason of these things, we must be greatly in the 
dark."^ "All shadow of injustice, and indeed all harsh 
appearances, in this various economy of Providence, 
would be lost, if we would keep in mind, that every 
merciful allowance shall be made, and no more be re- 
quired of anyone than what might have been equitably 
expected of him, from the circumstances in which he 
was placed ; and not what might have been expected, 
had he been placed in other circumstances." 2 

For a person who, being something more than a 
deist, has learned from revelation of a Divine good- 

8, 9. M 7. 
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ness transcending any that nature manifests, the fore- 
going answer is not sufficient. He is not — as the 
deist, who knows of nothing higher, must be supposed 
to be — naturally and necessarily satisfied with the 
degree'of goodness displayed in nature. To be told, 
when he questions the goodness of a particular feature 
of an alleged revelation, that he might as reasonably 
question the goodness of a corresponding ordinance of 
nature, will appear to him unsatisfying. What he re- 
quires, is to be shown a way of reconciling apparent 
arbitrariness or harshness, in nature and in revelation, 
with his conviction, derived from revelation, that God 
is supremely good. Remarks made at the close of our 
sixth chapter are applicable here. 

But we may understand the complaint as being 
made against the truth of a revelation which is not 
universal. In this case it seems to be equivalent to a 
mere assertion, that there can be no such thing as 
supernatural, in distinction from natural, instruction of 
mankind. It seems to contend, that what is communi- 
cated by God to man is communicated to him simply 
as man ; all individuals sharing alike in what is thus, 
in effect, a natural endowment. It seems to urge, that an 
alleged revelation, professedly restricted to a portion of 
the world, cannot really proceed from the God of nature. 

The objection, thus interpreted, is open to refutation 
from the analogy of nature, since the moral instruction 
which flows in to us through natural channels is plainly 
most unequally distributed. Butler's answer happens 
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to be entirely to the point, except that it contains the 
error of a comparison with God's natural government, 
instead of with His natural mora/ gowemment " Those 
who think the objection against revelation, from its 
light not being universal, to be of weight, should 
observe that the Author of nature, in numberless in- 
stances, bestows that upon some which He does not 
upon others, who seem equally to stand in need of it. 
Indeed, He appears to bestow all His gifts with the 
most promiscuous variety among creatures of the same 
species : health and strength, capacities of prudence and 
of knowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all ex- 
ternal advantages. And as there are not any two men 
found of exactly like shape and features, so, it is pro- 
bable, there are not any two of an exactly like constitu- 
tion, temper, and situation, with regard to the goods and 
evils of life. Yet, notwithstanding these uncertainties 
and varieties, God does exercise a natural government 
over the world ; and there is such a thing as a prudent 
and imprudent institution of life, with regard to our 
health and our affairs, under that His natural govern- 
ment." ^ 

III. We pass on to consideration of a supposed 
deficiency of proof; the obscurity in which revela- 
tion seems to some persons to be enveloped, consti- 
tuting for them a difficulty. Here, although we start 
with the one question — How can moral instruction be 
satisfactory which does not arouse at once a clear 
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sense of obligation to obey its dictates ? — ^yet it seems 
to require to be divided. It seems to require to be 
treated, like the complaint dealt with in the preceding 
section, as directed either against the goodness, or 
against the truth, of Scriptural revelation. How can 
moral instruction be good, or how can it be true, if 
it does not plainly exhibit its authority ? In Butler's 
arrangement of his argument the two points are not 
kept sufficiently distinct. In the present section we 
will deal only with the former. 

In answering the complaint of want of goodness, he 
pictures the obscurity, the initial obscurity, of revela- 
tion as a designed instrument of probation. He con- 
tends that, quite apart from the demands made by the 
contents of revelation upon those who receive it, there 
is upon some men a religious obligation of inquiry; 
that their having to deal with this obligation is as 
much a part of their probation as any other moral 
duty that . is put before them. Herein he seems to 
speak wisely and well. The following are his words : — 

"The evidence of religion not appearing obvious, 
may constitute one particular part of some men's trial 
in the religious sense : as it gives scope for a virtuous 
exercise, or vicious neglect, of their understanding, in 
examining or not examining into that evidence. There 
seems no possible reason to be given, why we may 
not be in a state of moral probation with regard to 
the exercise of our understanding upon the subject of 
religion, as we are with regard to our behaviour in 
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common affairs. The former is as much a thing within 
our power and choice as the latter. And I suppose 
it is to be laid down for certain, that the same char- 
acter, the same inward principle, which, after a man is 
convinced of the truth of religion, renders him obedient 
to the precepts of it, would, were he not thus con- 
vinced, set him about an examination of it, upon its 
system and evidence being offered to his thoughts; 
and that in the latter state his examination would be 
with an impartiality, seriousness, and solicitude, pro- 
portionable to what his obedience is in the former." ^ 

He further points out (i) that incapacity to pierce 
the obscurity of revelation may be due to the inquirer's 
own moral shortcomings, and (2) that, notwithstanding 
some part of the obscurity may not be pierced, yet 
revelation may shine forth with sufficient light to con- 
vince an inquirer of its reality. " In general, levity, 
carelessness, passion, and prejudice do hinder us from 
being rightly informed with respect to common things ; 
and they may, in like manner, and perhaps in some 
farther providential manner, with respect to moral 
and religious subjects ; may hinder evidence from 
being laid before us, and from being seen when it 
is."^ "Common men, were they as much in earnest 
about religion as about their temporal affairs, are 
capable of being convinced, upon real evidence, that 
there is a God who governs the world; and they feel 
themselves to be of a moral nature, and accountable 

M 10. . '^ § 19. 
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creatures. And as Christianity entirely falls in with 
this their natural sense of things, so they are capable, 
not only of being persuaded, but of being made to 
see, that there is evidence of miracles wrought in 
attestation of it, and many appearing completions of 
prophecy." ^ 

IV. Dealing now with the truth of revelation, as 
affected by its obscurity, we find that the complaint 
is capable of two significations, one speculative, the 
other practical. Is it likely, an objector may ask, 
that God would declare His Will in such a manner 
as to leave it doubtful whether He had really spoken ? 
How can obligation lie upon us, he may also urge, 
to do these things, when we do not really know that 
it is God who orders them ? The two parts of the 
objection may conveniently be treated in separate 
sections. Here, as before, it may be remarked that 
Butler does not keep them sufficiently distinct. 

Is it likely that God would declare His Will in such 
a manner as to leave it doubtful whether He had really 
spoken ? To this Butler endeavours to give some sort 
of affirmative reply by reference to the analogy of 
nature. And he adduces two considerations. 

" Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as 
doubtful, and of this supposed doubtfulness as a posi- 
tive argument against it, should be put upon consider- 
ing what that evidence indeed is which they act upon 
with regard to their temporal interests. . . . Number- 

^ § 20. 
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less instances there are, in the daily course of life, in 
which all men think it reasonable to engage in pursuits, 
though the probability is greatly against succeeding; 
and to make such provision for themselves as it is sup- 
posable they may have occasion for, though the plain 
acknowledged probability is, that they never shall." ^ 

" But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a 
prince or common master were to send directions to 
a servant, he would take care that they should always 
bear the certain marks whom they came from, and that 
their sense should be always plain; so as that there 
should be no possible doubt, if he could help it, con- 
cerning the authority or meaning of them. Now, the 
proper answer to all this kind of objections is, that, 
wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain we cannot 
argue thus with respect to Him who is the Governor of 
the world; and particularly, that He does not afford 
us such information with respect to our temporal affairs 
and interests, as experience abundantly shows. How- 
ever, there is a full answer to this objection, from the 
very nature of religion. For the reason why a prince 
would give his directions in this plain manner, is that 
he absolutely desires such an external action should 
be done, without concerning himself with the motive 
or principle upon which it is done ; that is, he regards 
only the external event, or the thing being done, and 
not at all, properly speaking, the doing of it, or the 
action. Whereas, the whole of morality and religion 

\ § 2. 
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consisting merely in action itself, there is no sort of 
parallel between the cases. But if the prince be 
supposed to regard only the action, that is, only to 
desire to exercise, or in any sense prove, the under- 
standing or loyalty of a servant, he would not always 
give his orders in such a plain manner." ^ 

First, then, he seems to urge, that the Author of 
nature, in guiding our management of temporal con- 
cerns, frequently supplies us with no more than 
doubtful evidence of what is fitting to be done. But 
here, as before, it must be maintained, that between 
secular affairs and supernatural truth there can be 
no real analogy. The essential consideration is, 
whether, in ordinary matters of moral conduct, we 
are left in doubt as to our having a duty to per- 
form. The religious question before us, let it be 
borne in mind, is not, whether God in revelation 
can be supposed to fail to make His meaning clear ; 
but it is, whether God can be supposed to fail to 
make it clear that He is speaking. It is a question, 
not of the interpretation, but of the existence, of Divine 
communications. And the analogous question in re- 
gard to the course of nature is not, whether the moral 
sense or faculty always shows us unmistakably what 
our duty is; but it is, whether in moral matters we 
are always conscious of the voice of a moral sense 
or faculty. And the certain fact appears to be, that 
we are necessarily thus conscious. So far as there is 

^ §21. 
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at any time a silence of the moral sense or faculty, 
so far there is for us no morality, no distinction 
between virtue and vice. And similarly it would 
seem to be the case, that, in so far as persons fail 
to recognise the Voice of God in an alleged revela- 
tion, there is for them no declaration of His Will. 
This appeal to nature, then, appears to justify, rather 
than to confute, the objector. He is reasonably con- 
firmed in the view, that revelation of Divine com- 
mands is no revelation, if not unless, at all events 
until, their Divine Source is quite apparent. 

Secondly, Butler endeavours to show, that com- 
mands, issued for purposes such as those which we 
ascribe to God, may reasonably be characterised by 
absence of clear authority* He rather confuses the 
issue, it must be pointed out, by irrelevantly coupling 
" meaning " with authority. Our only concern is with 
the authority of the commands. To the objector, 
who urges that a prince transmitting orders to a 
servant would furnish his messenger with unmistak- 
able credentials, he replies by a threefold argument 
He contends, or seems to contend, first, that there is 
no analogy between the proceedings of an earthly 
prince and those of the Governor of the world ; 
secondly, that, as Author of nature, God does not 
supply us with clear information in temporal affairs; 
and thirdly, that, if the prince's object were to dis- 
cipline his servant's character, he would not make his 
orders altogether plain. 
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Both in repudiating the analogy] of human conduct, 
and in finding analogy in the general course of nature, 
he must be held to be in error. God, by revealing 
Himself to us as our Moral Ruler, suffers His actions 
to be criticised, suffers us to form expectation of 
them, in accordance with the moral standard by 
which we should formulate the behaviour of an ideal 
earthly prince. If, then, it is the case — as it cer- 
tainly appears to be — that a wise and good prince, 
expecting attention to be paid to his transmitted 
orders, would take care to furnish his messenger 
with clear credentials, we have ground for expecting 
that God would do the same. We have ground for 
looking with suspicion upon an alleged revelation, 
unless or until its Divine authority becomes quite 
manifest And there appears to be no contrary ana- 
logy. For Butler's hypothesis of a message sent by 
obscure conveyance, for disciplinary purposes, must 
be considered fanciful. 

V. We have now to consider what is the reason- 
able attitude of the objector towards the commands 
alleged to be revealed, and alleged to be consequently 
binding on himself. How, he asks, can obligation 
lie upon me to do these things, when I do not really 
know that it is God who orders them ? The follow- 
ing passages from Butler give the substance of his 
reply : — 

" Though the evidence of religion which is afforded to 
some men should be little more than that they are given 
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to see the system of Christianity, or religion in general, 
to be supposable and credible, this ought in all reason 
to beget a serious practical apprehension that it may 
be true. And even this will afford matter of exer- 
cise for religious suspense and deliberation, for moral 
resolution and self-government ; because the appre- 
hension that religion may be true, does as really 
lay men under obligations as a full conviction that 
it is true. It gives occasion and motives to consider 
farther the important subject ; to preserve atten- 
tively upon their minds a general, implicit sense 
that they may be under Divine moral government, 
an awful solicitude about religion, whether natural 
or revealed. Such apprehension ought to turn men's 
eyes to every degree of new light which may be had, 
from whatever side it comes, and induce them to 
refrain, in the meantime, from all immoralities, and 
live in the conscientious practice of every common 
virtue. Especially are they bound to keep at the 
greatest distance from all dissolute profaneness; for 
this the very nature of the case forbids; and to 
treat with highest reverence a matter upon which 
their own whole interest and being, and the fate of 
nature, depends. This behaviour, and an active en- 
deavour to maintain within themselves this temper, 
is the business, the duty, and the wisdom of those 
persons who complain of the doubtfulness of religion ; 
is what they are under the most proper obligations to."^ 

^ §§ 12, 13. 
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" Though we have not faculties to distinguish these 
degrees of evidence with any sort of exactness, yet, 
in proportion as they are discerned, they ought to 
influence our practice. For it is as real an imper- 
fection in the moral character, not to be influenced 
in practice by a lower degree of evidence when dis- 
cerned, as it is in the understanding, not to discern 
it. And as, in all subjects which men consider, they 
discern the lower as well as higher degrees of evi- 
dence, proportionably to their capacity of under- 
standing ; so, in practical subjects, they are influenced 
in practice by the lower as well as higher degrees 
of it, proportionably to their fairness and honesty: 
And as, in proportion to defects in the understanding, 
men are unapt to see lower degrees of evidence, are 
in danger of overlooking evidence when it is not 
glaring, and are easily imposed upon in such cases; 
so, in proportion to the corruption of the heart, they 
seem capable of satisfying themselves with having 
no regard in practice to evidence acknowledged real, 
if it be not overbearing. From these things it must 
follow, that doubting concerning religion implies such 
a degree of evidence for it, as, joined with the con- 
sideration of its importance, unquestionably lays men 
under the obligations before mentioned, to have a 
dutiful regard to it in all their behaviour." ^ 

These two passages perhaps illustrate respectively 
the strength and the weakness of Butler's position as 

* §§ 15. 16. 
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a religious moralist. In the first he rightly insists on 
doubtful evidence of revelation placing men under real 
religious obligation ; in the second he seems to mis- 
represent the obligation as one of common-sense, or 
prudence. In the first he appears to address his re- 
marks to the man who, having some real apprehen- 
sion of religion, can say — I know^ that God is perhaps 
speaking in the Bible; and to him he points out, that 
this knowledge imposes upon him obligation to inquiry 
and reverence. In the second he appears to have in 
mind the man who, having no real apprehension of 
religion, says only — I admit a probability , that God is 
speaking in the Bible ; and he contends, that this ad- 
mission puts him under obligation to obey the precepts 
of religion. 

It must be maintained, that knowledge of an autho- 
ritative voice is of the essence of moral and religious 
obligation. Only so far as the directions of the autho- 
ritative voice extend, are men morally or religiously 
bound to adopt any given line of conduct. An inquirer 
who does not yet know that God is speaking in the 
Bible, may nevertheless know that in some measure it 
represents His Will. And, though he is not yet under 
obligation to yield implicit obedience to its precepts, he 
may be conscious of obligation to bring his life into 
some conformity with them. But this is because of 
what he knows ; it is not at all in consequence of any 
prudential weighing of probabilities. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY 

I. By a curious device, or turn of thought, Butler 
manages greatly to enhance the seeming importance 
of analogical dialectic. A mental operation in con- 
nection with religion is posited by him as analogous to 
the same mental operation in connection with secular 
affairs. Of this misuse of the term analogy complaint 
has been already made in the second section of Chapter 
IX. ; and now we have to notice a much more extended 
instance of it. We find that by means of it Butler 
encloses within the analogical net the whole body of 
historical evidence of Christianity. He does not for 
a moment profess to look upon this evidence itself 
as analogical; but he pronounces that the reasonable 
action of the mind in dealing with it, will be analogous 
to its recognised reasonable action in dealing with 
evidence in matters of common life. The mind, ap- 
parently, is supposed to be analogically helped to 
deal reasonably with the evidence of Christianity, by 
having placed before it its method of dealing with 
other evidence. 

"The presumptions against revelation,*' he writes, 

" and objections against the general scheme of Chris- 

20 
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tianity, and particular things relating to it, being re- 
moved, there remains to be considered, what positive 
evidence we have for the truth of it : chiefly in order to 
see what the analogy of nature suggests with regard 
to that evidence, and the objections against it; or to 
see what is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural 
rule of judgment and of action in our temporal con- 
cerns, in cases where we have the same kind of evi- 
dence, and the same kind of objections against it, that 
we have in the case before us." ^ 

Coming to the evidence which Butler sets before 
us, we find it to consist of three different kinds 
— miracles, prophecy, and collateral circumstance. 
These, he rightly insists, must, after being separately 
weighed, be finally regarded as combining to form one 
evidential whole. " In the evidence of Christianity^ 
there seem to be several things of great weight, 
not reducible to the head, either of miracles, or the 
completion of prophecy, in the common acceptation 
of the words. But these two are its direct and fun- 
damental proofs; and those other things, however 
considerable they are, yet ought never to be urged 
apart from its direct proofs, but always to be joined 
with them. Thus the evidence of Christianity will 
be a long series of things, reaching, as it seems, 
from the beginning of the world to the present time,, 
of great variety and compass, taking in both the direct 
and also the collateral proofs, and making up, all of 

1 Ch. vii., § I. 
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them together, one argument; the conviction arising 
from which kind of proof may be compared to what 
they call the effect in architecture or other works of 
art ; a result from a great number of things so and so 
disposed, and taken into one view." ^ 

The subject with which we begin our consideration 
of Butler's position is the New Testament miracles. 
This properly divides itself into two parts, namely, 
the evidence we have of Christian miracles having 
been performed, and the force of accepted miracles as 
evidence of the truth of Christian doctrine. 

Concerning the former part Butler says much that 
is sound and useful. His argument, on its positive 
side, is substantially as follows. First, miracles are 
so woven into the New Testament narrative, that there 
is, primd facie^ the same guarantee of their truth, as 
facts of history, as there is of the other events with 
which they are conjoined. Secondly, parts of Scrip- 
ture containing accounts of miracles have been freely 
quoted as history for many generations. Thirdly, St. 
Paul gives testimony, independent and incidental, to 
Christian miracle being a genuine and familiar thing. 
Fourthly, it must be acknowledged that, since Chris- 
tianity, was professedly received on the evidence of 
its attested miracles, the general body of early con- 
verts believed them to be true. In addition to these 
four considerations, another is mentioned, which, how- 
ever, does not seem to be admissible, and which will 

1 §2. 
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be spoken of in the following section. The four cer- 
tainly make up together a strong body of testimonial 
evidence. 

On the negative side also his argument is in great 
measure good. He has to combat three main objec- 
tions. First, strong testimony, including even the 
laying down of life, is known to be not infrequently 
due to mere enthusiasm. Secondly, human testimony 
is always liable, from one cause and another, to depar- 
tures from plain truth. Thirdly, there is not wanting 
a considerable degree of evidence in favour of miracles 
that are acknowledged to be fabulous. 

Answering these objections, Butler insists that strong 
testimony to opinion is one thing, strong testimony to 
facts another. He also condemns the unreasonableness 
of assigning enthusiasm as the explanation of testi- 
mony, when the truth of the thing testified is so vastly 
more probable an one. Further, while admitting the 
fallibility of human testimony, he maintains that its 
evidence must in all reason be received, unless good 
ground can be shown in the particular case for not 
receiving it. And he adds this very pertinent remark : 
**Over against all these objections is to be set the im- 
portance of Christianity, as what must have engaged 
the attention of its first converts, so as to have rendered 
them less liable to be deceived from carelessness than 
they would in common matters ; and likewise the strong 
obligations to veracity, which their religion laid them 

under : so that the first and most obvious presumption 

O 
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is, that they could not be deceived themselves, nor 
would deceive others. And this presumption, in this 
degree, is peculiar to the testimony we have been 
considering." i 

The testimonial evidence thus exhibited and vindi- 
cated by Butler is certainly very strong. And in 
opposition to it there is, apparently, no evidence to 
be set of any moment, except a natural presumption 
against any break in the continuity of nature. The 
force of this presumption, however, he altogether fails 
to appreciate. " It has been fully proved," he writes, 
referring to his general defence of the miraculous in 
Scripture, *' that there is no incredibility in Christianity 
in general, or in any part of it." ^ But, as we saw in 
Chap. IX., the absence of incredibility was by no means 
fully proved. Miracle, in the regard of persons who 
do not recognise God as a Being transcending nature, 
is incredible. Though, in the face of a mass of testi- 
mony, it cannot with reason be absolutely denied, yet 
equally it cannot with reason be accepted as on the 
whole probable. In order that miracle may become 
credible, the mind must have learned to apprehend 
the existence of a God, of whose designs the order 
of nature constitutes only a subordinate part. There 
must arise in the mind some supernatural presumption 
in favour of miracle, before the strong natural pre- 
sumption against it can lose its power of withstanding 
testimony. 

1 § 20. 2 § 21. 
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From another point of view, too, Butler's omission 
of presumption, or antecedent probability, as a neces- 
sary part of the evidence of miracle, is matter for 
complaint. Presumption is required, in order that a 
testified event may be intelligible. Testimony may 
convince us that some particular event occurred ; but 
we are little the better for learning this, unless there 
has been in our thought some d priori evidence of its 
truth. It must harmonise with some portion of our 
previous stock of knowledge, if it is to have any prac- 
tical and fruitful meaning for us. What does it profit 
us merely to have become convinced by testimony, 
that interferences with the ordinary course of nature 
took place in connection with the establishment of the 
Christian Church ? We wonder, but we have no 
more real understanding of the conditions under which 
the Church was founded than we had before. When, 
however, we have some conception that God, in re- 
vealing Himself to the world in the Person of His 
Son, would be likely to interfere otherwise with the 
course of nature, reported interferences become suffused 
with meaning ; they become vividly realised, and they 
find a place ready for them in the chambers of our 
mind. This dependence, then, of Butler's upon d 
posteriori evidence alone miist be pronounced a grave 
defect. 

II. And now we come to another serious omission 
in the argument. In order to a full appreciation of 
Christian miracle, as the introduction of a disturbing 
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force into the world of nature, it is necessary to see 
it, not only as a consequence, but also as a cause. It 
is necessary, besides having some expectation of it as 
likely to proceed from known conditions, to have some 
expectation of it as likely to produce understood re- 
sults. It is not enough, it is not all that we can do 
in attempting to comprehend miracle, to look upon it 
as an intelligible sign of the presence of the Deity. 
What purpose, it seems most reasonable to go on to 
inquire, was such a manifestation of Himself designed 
to serve? To what special effects can we suppose 
that it was intended to give rise ? Now one effect^ 
with which we are here particularly concerned, seems 
to be a disposition to give credence to Christian 
doctrine. Miracle is set before us in Scripture as 
substantial evidence of dogmatic truth. We are 
taught to look upon acceptance of Christianity as a 
result partly due to the miraculous powers of its first 
exponents. 

Miracle, then, in order to be itself properly under- 
stood, requires to be considered in the aspect of a 
cause tending to produce belief in Christian doctrine^ 
And, in so far as we are already satisfied that it is a 
likely cause^ conversions to Christianity, following upon 
an alleged miracle, are ci posteriori evidence of the 
reality of the miracle ; the existence of an effect point- 
ing to the existence of any conjectured likely cause. 
As 4 posteriori evidence Butler employs them; this 
being the consideration which he joins to the evidence 
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of testimony, and which, being so employed by him, 
was referred to, in the preceding section, as inad- 
missible. 

Conversions to Christianity are inadmissibly used 
as evidence by him, because we must not be supposed 
to be already satisfied that miracle is a likely cause 
of belief. In a treatise in which the substantiation 
of miracle is attempted only for the purpose of proving 
to modern readers the truth of Christianity, it is surely 
necessary to explain what reasonable connection there 
is between belief in miracle and belief in doctrine. It 
is altogether too much to assume, that the former is 
recognised as a cause tending, in reason, to produce 
the latter. Butler speaks of miracles being '* the ex- 
ternal evidence for Christianity,"^ as if there could be 
no question in the minds of modern thinkers as to 
their inherent evidential cogency, not only for the 
early converts, but also for themselves. And, in thus 
omitting to show his readers the process of thought 
by which a reasonable mind will travel from accept- 
ance of Christian miracle towards the acceptance of 
Christian doctrine, he leaves a defect in his argument 
which needs to be supplied. 

In an earlier chapter, indeed, he writes as follows : 
'* It may possibly be disputed, how far miracles can 
prove natural religion ; and notable objections may be 
urged against this proof of it, considered as a matter 
of speculation : but, considered as a practical thing, 

* §21. 
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there can be none. For, suppose a person to teach 
natural religion to a nation who had lived in total 
ignorance or forgetfulness of it, and declare he was 
commissioned by God so to do ; suppose him, in proof 
of his commission, to foretell things future, which no 
human foresight could have guessed at ; to divide the 
sea with a word; feed great multitudes with bread 
from heaven; cure all manner of diseases; and raise 
the dead, even himself, to life: would not this give 
additional credibility to his teaching, a credibility 
beyond what that of a common man would have, and 
be an authoritative publication of the law of nature, 
that is, a new proof of it ? It would be a practical 
one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, which human 
creatures are capable of having given them." ^ 

But this passage seems to do no more than affirm, 
that the miracles of Scripture were somehow, in the 
minds of those who witnessed them, very strong evi- 
dence of the credibility of the doctrine offered. Can 
we, let us proceed to consider in another section, 
determine what abiding principles of dialectic led 
them, and should in reason be suffered to lead those 
among ourselves who accept the miracles, to give 
credence, or incline to give credence, to the words 
of those who wrought them ? 

Ill, Doubtless a quasi - evidential function which 
Christian miracle once performed, was the calling 
attention to the teaching of its workers. It enabled 

1 Ch. i., § 7. 
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them to gain a hearing for the facts and doctrines 
they were anxious to proclaim. It testified to their 
being the possessors of extraordinary power, and 
raised some expectation that their utterances would 
be of extraordinary interest. It was thus, in an 
indirect way, greatly instrumental in the spread of 
Christian doctrine. But, apparently, it could have 
had no efficacy, in its simple aspect of preternatural 
interference with existing order, to convince men of 
the truth of the sayings to which they listened. 
There is no apparent connection between the notion 
of preternatural power, and the notion of unusual 
knowledge combined with unusual truthfulness of 
speech. The quasi - evidential function spoken of 
seems, then, to belong only to the past ; for belief in 
miracle can hardly be said now to pave the way to 
the study of Christian doctrine. 

There appears to be no intelligible source of unusual 
knowledge in combination with unusual truthfulness 
of speech, but God ; no reasonable account to be given 
of it, but that it betokens the presence, in an unusual 
degree, of Him who is our Creator and our Moral 
Ideal. For miracle, then, to be evidence of this com- 
bination, thus witnessing to the credibility of the 
worker, it must, apparently, be felt that he is in speci- 
ally close communion with the Supreme God. The 
extraordinary power which he is perceived to possess, 
must indicate high place in the ranks of those whom 
God approves. Thus both his character and his 
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utterances, and also the circumstances which he 
chooses as the setting of his works, must be such 
as commend themselves to the moral consciousness. 
The worker of miracle inspires confidence in his 
teaching, only in so far as he is supposed, by reason 
of extraordinary power based upon moral worth, to be 
a specially informed and trusted agent of the Most 
High God. 

The proper function, then, of miracle, as evidence of 
Christianity, is to serve as a striking credential of one 
inspired by God with a message to mankind. This is 
the work which it reasonably performs in the mind of 
a person who has accepted miracle. The evidential 
relation of miracle to doctrinal belief is thus virtually 
that of authority. Christian miracle is a guarantee 
that the teaching of its workers is authoritative. But 
let it be pointed out, in further explanation, that not 
all men are capable of realising this its evidential force. 
For, apparently, there is need of a power of regarding 
with appreciative reverence the whole moral setting of 
Christian miracle. Let it also be pointed out, that not 
all men who are capable of realising it are sensible of 
its having any practical share in determining their ac- 
ceptance of Christian doctrine. The apparent influence 
of authority, in this as well as in other matters, varies 
much with the culture and experience of the persons 
by whom it is admitted. Persons well instructed in 
religion may prefer to attribute their convictions to 
their own direct perception of what is true. For the 
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imperfectly instructed, however, the authority of miracle 
must be pronounced to be a most reasonable, and perhaps 
most necessary, mainstay of belief. 

IV. Although Butler couples prophecy with miracle 
as a direct and fundamental proof of Christianity, he 
does little or nothing to explain how it is a proof. 
" As to the evidence," he says, ** for Christianity from 
prophecy, I shall only make some few general observa- 
tions, which are suggested by the analogy of nature ; 
that is, by the acknowledged natural rules of judging 
in common matters concerning evidence of a like kind 
to this from prophecy." 1 

The general observations are directed to the defence 
of the position, that Scripture contains inspired pre- 
dictions which have, in the history of Christ and His 
Church, their clear fulfilment. First, he contends that 
the circumstance of there being other predictions, of 
which the fulfilment cannot be made out, does not 
prevent those that are fulfilled from being in all pro- 
bability due to more than human foresight. Secondly, 
he urges that the fulfilment of a prediction is properly 
determined by its applicability to any given situation, 
just as the author of a satire is properly supposed to 
have in mind any person or event to which his remarks 
are plainly applicable. Thirdly, he maintains that, 
unless its merely human authorship is improperly 
assumed, the fact of any specific prediction having an 
obvious fulfilment near at hand, is no bar to its being 

1 Ch. vii., § 22. 
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rightly held to have a further fulfilment in the circum- 
stances of Christianity ; since in the Mind of the Divine 
Inspirer it may well have had a further meaning than 
that which the prophet himself understood. 

"These observations," he presently remarks, "are, 
I think, just, and the evidence referred to in them real ; 
though there may be people who will not accept of such 
imperfect information from Scripture. Some, too, have 
not integrity and regard enough to truth to attend to 
evidence which keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps 
perplexity, and which is much of a different sort from 
what they expected. And it plainly requires a degree 
of modesty and fairness beyond what every one has, 
for a man to say, not to the world, but to himself, that 
there is a real appearance of somewhat of great weight 
in this matter, though he is not able thoroughly to 
satisfy himself about it ; but it shall have its influence 
upon him, in proportion to its appearing reality and 
weight." 1 

We do not seem, then, to receive much help from 
Butler in appraising the evidence from prophecy. 
Having supported the position, that Christianity was 
predicted by means of a foresight more than human, 
hie affirms that these predictions are somehow evidence 
of its truth. Let us, as in the case of miracle, probe 
this contention. 

There seems to be no need to question his implied 
conclusion, that there is unmistakable and designed 

^§ 29. 
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correspondence between a number of specific utter- 
ances of Jewish prophets, and a number of specific 
incidents of Christian history; and that this corre- 
spondence testifies to a foresight more than human. 
There is no such difficulty here, as there is in the case 
of miracle proper, in recognising preternatural endow- 
ment; since there is not, or at all events there need 
not be, manifest interference with the course of nature. 
And preternatural foresight seems to be the only 
reasonable explanation of a body of coincidence, too 
marked and too extensive to be attributed to any 
possible exercise of speech under the ordinary condi- 
tions of human life. Or — and this no less removes the 
coincidences from the world of nature — there must be, 
if not preternatural foresight of destined events, preter- 
natural agency in adapting events to the utterances of 
a bygone age. 

But preternatural agency, whether manifesting itself 
in foresight or in adaptation, seems to tell us nothing 
whatever concerning the truth of any doctrine. We 
seem to have no ground, or at all events no appreciable 
ground, in the bare circumstance that sundry events 
in the life of Jesus Christ happened in accordance with 
predictions of Jewish teachers, for believing that Chris- 
tianity is true. In order that the preternatural may be 
preternatural in the religious sense, or supernatural, it 
must, apparently, have a moral setting. And this we 
may find, in the case of plainly fulfilled Messianic 
prophecies, in the moral elevation of those who uttered 
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them. The preternatural becomes supernatural, either 
because God was specially revealing His purposes by 
their mouths, or because He specially ordered after 
events so as to show that they were speaking in 
accordance with His Will. God either inspires the 
prophet, or He confirms his pronouncements. The 
prophet thus stands forth as having been employed as 
an oracle of God, and as being consequently a person 
on whose teaching a special degree of reliance may be 
placed. He is a person whose witness to the Messiah, 
as a unique Messenger from God, is reasonably to be 
believed. And, vouching for the Prophetic Office of 
the coming Christ, he testifies virtually to the truth of 
the religion which Christ and His apostles preached. 

This seems to be, for us in the present day, the 
rationale of evidence from the specific fulfilment of 
specific prophecies. Perhaps it may be thought to 
show, that the evidence of Christian doctrine which 
prophecy affords is, in being thus indirect, of a some- 
what feeble kind. But now let two important points 
be noticed. 

First, the explanation given in no way contravenes 
the great reliance manifestly placed on prophecy by 
the first preachers of the gospel. The Jews already 
believed their prophets; and, because they believed 
them, they were looking for a Messiah in whom pro- 
phecy would have its expected fulfilment. And the 
point which, in their use of prophecy, the founders of 
the Church aimed at making good was, that in the 
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Person of Jesus the inspired predictions of the prophets 
might be seen to be at length fulfilled. The .circum- 
stances of the life of Jesus were, they taught - the 
people, such that He was to be received as a true and 
unique Representative of God, being manifestly the 
Messiah of ancient prophecy. 

Secondly, we have, in the broad and general history 
of prophecy and its fulfilment, evidence of which a 
different explanation can be given. This Butler treats 
of, not as belonging to prophecy, but as one of several 
kinds of collateral evidence of Christianity. And 
under this head it will be considered in the following 
section. 

V. *' I shall now," says Butler, passing from what 
he considers the direct to the collateral evidence of 
Christianity, "endeavour to give some account of the 
general argument for the truth of Christianity, consist- 
ing both of the direct and circumstantial evidence, 
considered as making up one argument. Indeed, tCK 
state and examine this argument fully, would be a 
work much beyond the compass of this whole treatise ; 
nor is so much as a proper abridgment of it to be 
expected here. Yet the present subject requires to 
have some brief account of it given. For it is the kind 
of evidence upon which most questions of difficulty, 
in common practice, are determined; evidence arising 
from various coincidences, which support and confirm 
each other, and in this manner prove, with more or 
less certainty, the point under consideration. And I 
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choose to do it also, first, because it seems to be of 
the greatest importance, and not duly attended to by 
every one, that the proof of revelation is, not some 
direct and express things only, but a great variety of 
circumstantial things also; and that though each of 
these direct and circumstantial things is indeed to be 
considered separately, yet they are afterwards to be 
joined together; for that the proper force of the 
evidence consists in the result of those several things, 
considered in their respects to each other, and united 
into one view; and, in the next place, because it seems 
to me that the matters of fact here set down, which 
are acknowledged by unbelievers, must be acknow- 
ledged by them also to contain together a degree of 
evidence of great weight, if they could be brought to 
lay these several things before themselves distinctly, 
and then with attention consider them together; 
instead of that cursory thought of them to which we 
are familiarised. For being familiarised to the cursory 
thought of things, as really hinders the weight of them 
from being seen, as from having its due influence upon 
practice." ^ 

The substance of what he puts before us appears to 
be capable of being expressed by four considerations. 

First, Scripture, which contains the doctrine whose 
truth has to be established, is, from one point of view, 
a single record. Its consistent purpose is to give an 
account of the world as God's world. Notwithstanding 

^§30. 
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that it consists of many parts, it is a unified history of 
the reh'gious discipline of mankind. It is, described 
in language employed by the philosophy of the present 
day, an organic whole. Its general truth, therefore, 
carries with it the general truth of its component 
members. Now, such are the antiquity, the extent, 
and the variety of its component utterances, that its 
falsity, if it were false, must in all likelihood have been 
exposed. Whence it follows that, not having been 
shown to be false, it is most likely to be true. 

Secondly, the common history of the world which is 
contained in Scripture, bears on it marks of truth, 
besides being confirmed, in as full a degree as it is 
reasonable to expect that a true history would be 
confirmed, by other writings. 

Thirdly, it is an unquestionable fact, that Scripture 
has been felt by mankind to be a moral power; the 
practice of morality in the world being greatly due to 
its existence. 

Fourthly, Scripture contains 'an account of the 
selection, discipline, and destiny of the Jews ; of the 
expectation of the Messiah and His kingdom; of the 
appearance of Jesus Christ, and of the founding and 
the future development of His Church. It is, through- 
out, a prophetic history. Of some of its prophecies 
itself records the subsequent fulfilment ; of others the 
fulfilment has notoriously since taken place. And it 
is at the same time a conspicuously moral history, an 
account of the moral discipline and redemption of the 
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human race. We have, accordingly, this ground for 
believing in the truth of Christian doctrine : That it is 
a part of the same book as the chronicle of the opera- 
tion of God's Spirit, and it professedly gives an account 
of the principles on which God works in creating the 
events which the history records. 

Butler sums up in the following passage the col- 
lateral evidence which he has, judiciously and usefully^ 
placed before his readers : — 

" Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history^ 
first to recollect the passages above mentioned out of 
Scripture without knowing but what the whole was a 
late fiction, then to be informed of the correspondent 
facts now mentioned, and to unite them all into one 
view : that the profession and establishment of natural 
religion in the world is greatly owing, in different 
ways, to this book, and the supposed revelation which 
it contains; that it is acknowledged to be of the 
earliest antiquity; that its chronology and common 
history are entirely credible ; that this ancient nation^ 
the Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, appear to have been,, 
in fact, the people of God in a distinguished sense ; that^ 
as there was a national expectation amongst them^ 
raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to appear at 
such a time, so one at this time appeared claiming to- 
be that Messiah ; that He was rejected by this nation, 
but received by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of 
prophecy, but of miracles ; that the religion He taught 
supported itself under the greatest difficulties, gained 
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ground, and at length became the religion of the world ; 
that in the meantime the Jewish polity was utterly 
destroyed, and the nation dispersed over the face of 
the earth; that, notwithstanding this, they have re- 
mained a distinct and numerous people for so many 
centuries, even to this day ; which not only appears 
to be the express completion of several prophecies 
concerning them, but also renders it, as one may speak, 
a visible and easy possibility, that the promises made 
to them as a nation may yet be fulfilled. And to these 
acknowledged truths let the person we have been sup- 
posing add, as I think he ought, whether every one 
will allow it or not, the obvious appearances which 
there are of the state of the world, in other respects 
besides what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian 
Church, having so long answered, and still answering, 
to the prophetic history. Suppose, I say, these facts 
set over against the things before mentioned out of 
the Scripture, and seriously compared with them ; the 
joint view of both together must, I think, appear of 
very great weight to a considerate reasonable person ; 
of much greater, indeed, upon having them first laid 
before him, than is easy for us, who are so familiarised 
to them, to conceive, without some particular attention 
for that purpose." ^ 

It seems desirable to point out, before this section 
is concluded, that there is one piece of evidence, of 
very great moment, of which Butler makes no mention. 

* §§ 55. 56. 
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This is the standing phenomenon, perceptible or ascer- 
tainable, of the new birth of loyal followers of Christ. 
It, apparently, is the evidence which our Lord foresaw 
would be, whenever it was practically exhibited, more 
effective than any other. When He said, "By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another," He was, apparently, pointing 
to a new principle of love as the distinguishing mark 
of the Christian character. The self-sacrificing love 
which loyal Christians do feebly practise is of a kind 
that has, and seemingly ever will have, no possible 
place in a heathen world. As a manifestation of the 
suppression of individual self-will, it is, even in the 
imperfect measure in which it yet exists, due to a living 
union with the risen Lord. It testifies to the intro- 
duction by Jesus Christ of a new life-giving force into 
the moral constitution of members of His Church. It 
is evidence of God, the Creator and Redeemer, having 
revealed Himself in the Person of His Son. 

The explanation, it is quite clear, of the omission is, 
that Butler failed to appreciate the proper and present 
force of this momentous kind of evidence. For in a 
previous chapter he makes this remark: "The first 
Christians had higher evidence of the miracles wrought 
in attestation of Christianity than what we have now. 
They had also a strong presumptive proof of the truth 
of it, perhaps of much greater force in the way of 
argument than many think, of which we have very 
little remaining ; I mean, the presumptive proof of its 
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truth from the influence it had upon the lives of the 
generality of its professors." ^ But, even if he were 
justified in his view, that the amount of Christian good- 
ness is in modern days so small as to be of little worth 
as evidence, its quality or kind would itself still testify 
to the fact of a new birth in Christ. For, it must 
strongly be maintained, only in Christian morals — 
only, that is, in the case of members of the Christian 
Church — is real self-sacrificing love a rational and 
legitimate principle of conduct. This principle is now 
established, as a recognised motive power, in the Chris- 
tian world. 

VI. The evidence of Christianity supplied by Butler 
consists, then, of six different points. Briefly described, 
they are — miracle, fulfilled prediction, the endurance of 
the Bible, its accordance in secular matters with other 
writings, its moral power, and the truth of its prophetic 
and moral history. These, together with other con- 
siderations that may suggest themselves, must in reason, 
as he most justly and properly insists, be regarded as 
constituting one evidential whole. " All these things, 
and the several particulars contained under them, re- 
quire to be distinctly and most thoroughly examined 
into ; that the weight of each may be judged of upon 
such examination, and such conclusion drawn as re- 
sults from their united force. But this has not been 
attempted here. I have gone no farther than to show, 
that the general imperfect view of them now given, 

1 Ch. vL, § 4. 
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the confessed historical evidence for miracles, and the 
many obvious appearing completions of prophecy, to- 
gether with the collateral things here mentioned, and 
there are several others of the like sort ; that all this 
together, which, being fact, must be acknowledged by 
unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of somewhat 
more than human in this matter ; evidence much more 
important than careless men, who have been accustomed 
only to transient and partial views of it, can imagine ; 
and indeed abundantly sufficient to act upon." ^ 

Each of these pieces of evidence is what he calls a 
probable proof of Christianity. There is a greater or 
less probability that it has its explanation in the truth 
of the records of revelation. At the same time there 
is a probability, less or greater, that it is really due to 
some cause with which the truth of Christianity is not 
bound up. And, if only separately considered, each 
may, without any great show of blindness or unreason, 
be dismissed as insufficient to move the mind towards 
the acceptance of Christian doctrine. But to treat them 
in argument as if the mind of any soundly thinking 
person did, except for special purposes, so consider 
them, is most unreasonable. They naturally appeal 
to the mind of any person, who apprehends them, in 
their integrity; they are naturally conceived of, not 
as isolated units, but as constituent members of one 
whole. And this whole has an evidential force far 
exceeding that of the strongest of its component parts ; 

1 Ch. vii., § 57. 
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a force expressed by the words, " Probable proofs, 
by being added, not only increase the evidence, but 
multiply it." ^ 

"The truth of our religion," he further explains, 
" like the truth of common matters,, is to be judged of by 
all the evidence taken together. And unless the whole 
series of things which may be alleged in this argument, 
and every particular thing in it, can reasonably be 
supposed to have been by accident (for here the stress 
of the argument for Christianity lies), then is the truth 
of it proved ; in like manner as if in any common case 
numerous events acknowledged were to be alleged in 
proof of any other event disputed ; the truth of the 
disputed event would be proved, not only if any one 
of the acknowledged ones did of itself clearly imply 
it, but though no one of them singly did so, if the 
whole of the acknowledged events taken together 
could not in reason be supposed to have happened, 
unless the disputed one were true." ^ 

Let us now consider, in conclusion, how it is that 
the combination of the six pieces of evidence is a proof 
of Christianity. Butler contents himself with saying, 
that their coexistence cannot reasonably be supposed, 
except on the hypothesis of the truth of that to which 
they alike testify. The soundness of his contention 
we may very readily admit ; but why we should take 
it to be sound is not easily apparent. We want an 
explanation of this kind of mental judgment. And 
M 6a 2 § 62. 
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the explanation consists in the circumstance, that the 
hypothesis of the truth of the thing testified is neces- 
sary to bind the several pieces of evidence together 
into that whole which they presumably constitute. It 
is the condition of their being that which the mind 
primA facie pronounces them to be. The six pieces 
of evidence now before us are a collection of circum- 
stance, each part of which invites a thinking mind to 
inquire into causal and explanatory relations in which 
it stands. Each is capable of being separately ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of some causally related 
fact peculiar to itself. But all are capable of being 
together explained by the particular hypothesis of the 
truth of Christianity. The truth of Christianity is the 
one hypothesis which will serve to explain them all, 
knitting them together, by relations of causation, into 
the whole which the mind, by a fundamental law of 
thought, presumes them to be. If a large body of 
facts are seen in some apparent connection with one 
another, the mind is naturally disposed to look upon 
them as constituent members of one body ; and if it 
finds that they can be explained as one whole, it 
refuses to believe that they are not one whole. The 
hypothesis which unites them is for it an inferred 
truth. To suppose facts to be disunited and relatively 
chaotic, after it has discovered a unifying order in 
them, is most repugnant to it ; it is a course which, if 
they are many and various, it altogether declines to 
take. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CONCLUSION TO PART II 

I. Butler's final chapter is preceded by a chapter 
written in defence of the argument from analogy. As, 
however, in the one he does little more than recapitu- 
late in detail that which he has defended in principle 
in the other, the two easily admit of being considered 
together as one concluding whole. 

Why is revealed religion treated with so much prac- 
tical neglect? To this question Butler supplies a 
threefold answer. First, he attributes men's inatten- 
tion to it to strictly moral causes. Claiming, as it 
does, to be the Word of God, and offering itself with 
preternatural evidence, it imposes upon men a clear 
moral obligation to listen to, and weigh carefully, what 
it has to say, and then to submit to it, in so far as it 
makes good its claim. Disregard of this obligation is 
the mark of a ''dissolute immoral temper of mind." 
Secondly, he sees that there are persons, acting upon 
what they consider to be principles of reason, who are 
blind to, who are fortified against, the evidence for 
Christianity, in consequence of certain attendant diffi- 
culties or objections which seem to them insurmount- 
able. Thirdly, he recognises a class of persons who, 
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admitting that the truth of Christianity is a matter of 
doubt, assume for practical purposes that the absence 
of decisive evidence for it is equivalent to the presence 
of decisive evidence against it. 

It is for irreligious persons of the second and third 
types that his treatise is intended. It is for men whose 
disregard of religion has some intellectual foundation, 
and who may be supposed to be amenable to solid 
argument. He thinks that he can convince the one 
class, that the incredibility of Christianity is a fanciful 
and mistaken notion; and the other class, that to 
neglect it because its credentials are not unimpeach- 
able is witless and mistaken conduct. He makes it 
his contention, that the rational outcome of the appli- 
cation to Christianity of common principles of thought 
must be a recognition of its claim to be the rule of 
life. He meets the objectors on their own ground of 
conformity to the dictates of natural reason, and seeks 
to show that the practical acceptance of Christianity 
has here an amply sufficient basis. He seeks to re- 
mind them that certain difficulties, regarded as insur- 
mountable in connection with Christianity, are by no 
means found to be insurmountable in the study of 
nature; and that the pursuit of great ends, with no 
more than doubtful evidence of success, is one of the 
common occurrences of daily life. He employs the 
analogy of nature as a strong support, if not in itself a 
convincing proof, of the reasonableness of conforming 
behaviour to the demands of Christianity. 
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But the objectors, or many of them, refuse to admit 
the power of analogy as an instrument of proof. They 
decline to acknowledge themselves bound, in reason, 
to acquiesce in the conclusions to which Butler con- 
siders he has led them. Their opposition to his 
method of argument is described in his own words as 
follows: "That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in 
revelation by saying that there are the same in natural 
religion ; when what is wanting is to clear both of them 
of these their common, as well as other their respective 
difficulties : but that it is a strange way indeed of 
convincing men of the obligations of religion, to show 
them that they have as little reason for their worldly 
pursuits; and a strange way of vindicating the justice 
and goodness of the Author of nature, and of removing 
the objections against both, to which the system of 
religion lies open, to show that the like objections lie 
against natural providence ; a way of answering objec- 
tions against religion, without so much as pretending 
to make out that the system of it, or the particular 
things in it objected against, are reasonable — especi- 
ally, perhaps, some may be inattentive enough to add, 
must this be thought strange, when it is confessed 
that analogy is no answer to such objections; that 
when this sort of reasoning is carried to the utmost 
length it can be imagined capable of, it will yet leave 
the mind in a very unsatisfied state ; and that it must 
be unaccountable ignorance of mankind, to suppose they 
will be prevailed with to /orego their present interests 
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and pleasures from regard to religion, upon doubtful 
evidence." ^ 

Let it now be our business to judge between Butler 
and the objectors whom his argument Jias not con- 
vinced. Let us consider how far he is successful in 
defending his position, that if they were reasonable 
persons they could not remain uninfluenced by his 
words. The attacks upon his position, as he gives 
expression to them, are five in number, and may be 
stated as follows. First, it is no answer to the diffi- 
culties of revealed religion, to show that they are 
paralleled by those of natural religion. Secondly, the 
obligation of religion is not established, by exhibiting 
it as no less reasonably cogent than the motives which 
determine our choice of action in secular pursuits. 
Thirdly, it does little to commend to us the wisdom 
and goodness of revelation, to be told that it is equall}*^ 
wise and good with the course of nature. Fourthly, 
it is even admitted by the author of the argument that 
it is, in its nature, not convincing. Fifthly, it is absurd 
to suppose that reasonable men will submit to the 
restraints of religion upon doubtful evidence of its 
truth. 

II. The first objection Butler interprets as being in 
great measure an expression of discontent with the 
limitations of human knowledge and understanding. 
Why, the interlocutor may be supposed to complain, do 
you ask me, as a supposed believer in natural religion, 

1 Ch. viii,, § 2. 
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to accept the burden of a further body of only par- 
tially intelligible truth ? What is the use of a revela- 
tion in which darkness is mingled with light in no less 
proportion than it is in natural religion ? 

To such an objector Butler points out, that his 
.analogical argument does not pretend to be a solution 
of the difficulties of revealed religion. But it does 
claim, he says, to be a real removal of them as ob- 
stacles to belief. The theist who should set them up 
as reasonable hindrances to the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, would be virtually denouncing as unreasonable 
his existing belief in the moral government of God. 
If he, with all its difficulties, does believe in God's 
moral government, then he cannot legitimately plead 
the presence of similar difficulties in the system of 
revelation as an indication of its falsity. To show, 
therefore, that the difficulties in the two cases are alike, 
is a substantial service to the cause of Christianity. 

Butler, however, does not stop here. He reminds 
his interlocutor that the real basis of his argument is, 
not the moral government of God, but the unassailable 
course and constitution of the universe. " Objections 
which are equally applicable to both" — that is, 
natural and revealed religion — "are, properly speak- 
ing, answered, by its being shown that they are so, 
provided the former be admitted to be true. And 
without taking in the consideration, how distinctly 
this is admitted, it is plainly very material to observe, 
that as the things objected against in natural religion 
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are of the same kind with what is certain matter of 
experience in the course of providence, and in the 
information which God affords us concerning our tem- 
poral interest under His government ; so the objections 
against the system of Christianity and the evidence of 
it are of the very same kind with those which are 
made against the system and evidence of natural 
religion. However, the reader upon review may see, 
that most of the analogies insisted upon, even in the 
latter part of this treatise, do not necessarily require 
to have more taken for granted than is in the former ; 
that there is an Author of nature, or natural Governor 
of the world : and Christianity is vindicated, not from 
its analogy to natural religion, but chiefly from its 
analogy to the experienced constitution of nature." ^ 

If it is indeed the case, that the objections raised 
against Christianity have been shown to be equally 
applicable to the course of nature, then, whether or not 
the difficulties have been solved, Christianity, as an 
intellectual system, is no longer imperilled by them. 
If Butler has indeed fulfilled the design, announced in 
the introduction to his treatise, of showing the diffi- 
culties to have natural analogues, he has shown suffi- 
ciently that they are not to be deemed insurmountable. 
But the course of our investigation seems to have made 
it clear that he has done no such thing. Miracle has 
not been shown to have any near parallel at all in 
nature. The Mediatorial work of Christ is certainly 

1 §6. 
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not in any true and full sense analogous to the assist- 
ance which human beings naturally render to one 
another. The absence of palpable authority in reve- 
lation is not explained by anything to which we are 
accustomed in the attitude of other persons claiming to 
control our conduct. And it may be added generally, 
that, in so far as any natural analogues that may seem 
to be found are in the non-moral field, they are useless 
for the legitimate removal of presumptions against 
Christianity. 

Apparently, then, we must conclude that the ob- 
jector against Christianity is justly dissatisfied with 
Butler's way of attempting to remove his difficulties. 
He is justified in complaining, not that they are not 
solved for his intellectual gratification, but that they 
still exist as hindrances to belief. Whether or not he 
understands the cause, he is aware in his own con- 
sciousness that they have scarcely been touched by 
Butler's method of dealing with them. 

III. The second objector to the analogical method 
appears to be one of that class of persons, already 
recognised by Butler, who find a difficulty in the 
circumstance of Christianity ofiering itself with doubt- 
ful evidence. He is a person who feels the need of 
something more than a doubtfully authoritative call, if 
he is to yield obedience to the summons. And ana- 
logy, being at best only a doubtful remover of intel- 
lectual difficulties, is an instrument of proof much less, 
efficacious than he requires. 
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Butler, however, insists on the reasonable potency 
of analogy to clear away even this difficulty of im- 
perfect evidence. He points out that the acceptance 
of religion is essentially a practical matter, leading to 
a certain determinate course of life; and that it is a 
manifest appointment of the Author of nature, that in 
the temporal concerns of every day we should very 
frequently be guided by information that is no more 
than doubtful and imperfect. Doubtful evidence of an 
event, he seems to argue, is certainly no bar to acting, 
in common life, as if it were a fact; consequently, 
doubtful evidence of religion is probably no reason- 
able bar to acting in compliance with its demands. 
He assumes an analogy between the rational conduct 
of secular affairs and the true economy of our personal 
relations to the Supreme Being. But for such an 
analogy as this there is, as we know, no reasonable 
basis. The objector who asks for clearer and fuller 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, is in no way 
answered by being reminded that in secular matters 
he acts, freely and contentedly, on doubtful evidence 
every day. 

In another way also Butler essays to meet this 
objection. He apparently claims to be rendering a 
practical service in presenting analogical or probable 
evidence of the truth of Christianity. Apart, he seems 
to say, from the question of conforming to its precepts 
from motives of submission, is the question of conform- 
ing to them from motives of expediency. And such is 
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the greatness of the advantage promised by religion 
to those who practise it, that it is well worth while 
to do so on seeing a reasonable probability that its 
promises are true. But against the consideration 
which Butler thus puts forward, it must be contended, 
that to practise religion only from common motives of 
self-interest is an impossibility. In so far as observ- 
ance of religion is dictated by such motives, it is not 
that religious observance which God has promised to 
reward. Doubtless, motives of self-interest are often 
valuable allies of religious motives, making it easier 
for the will to yield obedience to them ; but until the 
latter are really operative, until, that is, religion has 
already been for its own sake accepted, an appeal to 
the former has no religious meaning. 

IV. The third objector to whom Butler makes reply 
is one who wishes to be better satisfied that the system 
of religion, which he is asked to receive and act upon 
as probably true, is really wise and good. He is not 
content with being told that there is no ground for 
supposing it to be less wise and good than the course 
of nature. He must be taken to be a man who has, 
somehow, so far imbibed the teaching of religion as 
to have learned that a true revelation must tell of a 
character in the Author of nature higher than that 
which is made manifest by the visible creation. He 
is a man who has some apprehension of a wisdom and 
a goodness transcending anything which the study of 
nature enables him to discover. And, on a formulated 
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system of religion being offered for his acceptance, he 
demands that the sublimity of its wisdom and its 
goodness shall bear witness to its truth. 

Butler must, apparently, be pronounced to be 
strangely blind to the moral urgency of this demand. 
He treats the perfection of God's Character as a 
speculative question, having little or no direct bearing 
upon the adoption of religious practices. He may be 
expected, he admits, to show that there is no real 
ground for supposing God to be wanting in wisdom 
and goodness, as wisdom and goodness are commonly 
understood ; but he contends that there is no occasion 
for him to do more than this. It is not necessary to 
his purpose of insisting on the credibility of religion, 
and enforcing the obligations under which men lie to 
practise it, that he should convince them of the per- 
fect wisdom and goodness of the Creator. "The 
design of this treatise is not to vindicate the character 
of God, but to show the obligations of men : it is not 
to justify His providence, but to show what belongs 
to us to do. These are two subjects, and ought not 
to be confounded. And though they may at length 
run up into each other, yet observations may im- 
mediately tend to make out the latter, which do not 
appear, by any immediate connection, to the purpose 
of the former; which is less our concern than many 
seem to think." i "The more thoroughly a person of 
a right disposition is convinced of the perfection of 

M lO. 
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the Divine nature and conduct, the farther he will 
advance towards that perfection of religion which St. 
John speaks of. But the general obligations of religion 
are fully made out by proving the reasonableness of 
the practice of it. And that the practice of religion 
is reasonable, may be shown, though no more could 
be proved than that the system of it may be so, for 
aught we know to the contrary; and even without 
entering into the distinct consideration of this. And 
from hence it is easy to see, that though the analogy 
of nature is not an immediate answer to objections 
against the wisdom, the justice, or goodness of any 
doctrine or precept of religion, yet it may be, as it is, 
an immediate and direct answer to what is really 
intended by such objections; which is to show that 
the things objected against are incredible." 1 

Butler has elsewhere written, "Our whole nature 
leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and to 
deny all imperfection of Him";^ and, "As our whole 
nature, the nature which He has given us, leads us to 
conclude His will and character to be moral, just, and 
good ; so we can scarce in imagination conceive what 
it can be otherwise."^ Evidently, then, he himself 
saw in Christianity a wisdom and a goodness that 
were fully satisfying. But he seems to have been 
quite unaware how far his own submission, in the 
practice of Christianity, to the Will of God, was 

^ §§ IS» 16. 2 Introduction, § 13. 

' Pait I., ^Conclusion, § 3. 
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dependent upon his having this satisfaction. There is, 
it must be maintained, no. religious obligation to serve 
God, no obligation to show Him reverence and exact 
obedience, except in so far as He can be apprehended 
as our Moral Ideal. When Butler announces the 
design of his treatise to be, "not to vindicate the 
character of God, but to show the obligations of men," 
he may be said, relatively to the person whose diffi- 
culty we are now considering, to be virtually proclaim- 
ing the treatise to be worthless for its purpose. The 
obligations of men to attend to Divine commands, 
irrespectively of any apprehension of God as their 
Moral Ideal, are only prudential obligations; and 
attention thus rendered is in no real sense religious 
practice. And an alleged revelation, preferring strong 
claims to implicit obedience to its behests, and yet 
containing no clear evidence of a wisdom and a 
goodness satisfactorily fulfilling men's ideal, is not a 
communication whose claims can reasonably be looked 
upon as justifiable. 

V. The fourth objector seems to make a general 
complaint, that the results of the analogical argument 
are admittedly unsatisfactory. And Butler's reply 
consists of three parts, two of which are apparently 
sound, and the other unsound. 

First, admitting that his treatise is not wholly satis- 
fying, he reminds the objector that complete intellectual 
satisfaction with a given statement is not a thing which 
man can reasonably demand as a condition of acting 
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on the supposition of its truth. '*The unsatisfactory 
nature of the evidence with which we are obliged to 
take up in the daily course of life, is scarce to be 
expressed. Yet men do not throw away life, or dis- 
regard the interest of it, upon account of this doubt- 
fulness. The evidence of religion then being admitted 
real, those who object against it as not satisfactory, 
that is, as not being what they wish it, plainly for- 
get the very condition of our being : for satisfaction, 
in this sense, does not belong to such a creature as 

____ it 1 

man. 

Secondly, he reasonably enough goes on to say : 
^'And, which is more material, they forget also the 
very nature of religion. For religion presupposes, in 
all those who will embrace it, a certain degree of 
integrity and honesty; which it was intended to try 
whether men have or not, and to exercise, in such as 
have it, in order to its improvement. Religion pre- 
supposes this as much, and in the same sense, as 
speaking to a man presupposes he understands the 
language in which you speak; or as warning a man 
of any danger presupposes that he hath such a regard 
to himself as that he will endeavour to avoid it. And 
therefore the question is not at all. Whether the evi- 
dence of religion be satisfactory ; but, Whether it be, 
in reason, sufficient to prove and discipline that virtue 
which it presupposes. Now the evidence of it is fully 
sufficient for all those purposes of probation ; how far 

1 Part II., ch. viii., §§ 17, 18. 
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soever it is from being satisfactory, as to the purposes 
of curiosity, or any other: and indeed it answers 
the purposes of the former in several respects, which 
it would not do if it were as overbearing as is 
required." ^ 

Thirdly, he continues thus : " One might add farther, 
that whether the motives, or the evidence of any course 
of action, be satisfactory, meaning here by that word 
what satisfies a man that such a course of action will 
in event be for his good; this need never be, and I 
think, strictly speaking, never is, the practical question 
in common matters. But the practical question in all 
cases is. Whether the evidence for a course of action be 
such as, taking in all circumstances, makes the faculty 
within us, which is the guide and judge of conduct, 
determine that course of action to be prudent. Indeed, 
satisfaction that it will be for our interest or happiness 
abundantly determines an action to be prudent; but 
evidence, almost infinitely lower than this, determines 
actions to be so too, even in the conduct of every 
day." 2 

Now here, it must be contended, it is Butler himself 
who "forgets the very nature of religion." Again he 
appears to be presenting the practice of religion as 
a mode of life that can be adopted from prudential 
motives. At all events, he carries his defence of 
doubtful evidence much too far. He is quite justified 
in maintaining, that we are not entitled to look for 

^ §§ i8, 19. 2 § 20. 
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evidence that is either in all respects satisfying or 
immediately convincing. But he does not appear to 
be justified in holding, that evidence which continues 
permanently doubtful has efficacy to make converts 
to Christianity. Before evidence can do this, it must 
become changed, by process of cumulation, into evi- 
dence that is fully sufficient to convince^ A mass of 
evidence, having by the doubtfulness of its several 
parts served the purpose of probation, stands as a 
reasonable basis for the religious adoption of a re- 
ligious life, only in consequence of the certainty of 
the one conclusion which these parts together are able 
to establish. 

VI. The fifth objector urges the practical useless- 
ness of merely doubtful evidence to convert men to 
the adoption of religious ways. In answering him, 
Butler, while expressing a hope that his treatise will 
really prove to have some influence on men's lives, 
takes his stand on what he supposes to be the proved 
truth of his main contention. He affirms that, not 
what it may be expected that men will do, but what 
in reason they ought to do, is the point to be decided. 
And he entertains no doubt that his treatise has made 
it altogether clear, in the eyes of persons who give due 
attention to the subject, that what in reason men ought 
to do is to adopt religion, if only from prudential 
motives. In the face of the accepted circumstance 
that men will not generally hearken to his words, he 
remains satisfied with the work he has performed. 
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But herein he seems to exaggerate greatly the un- 
reason of mankind. Is it not, rather, the case that the 
generality of mankind acting in one and the same way 
constitutes prifnd /aae evidence that they have nature 
— that is, reason — on their side ? They feel, it may 
be, that it is not reasonable to bow the will beneath an 
obligation to obedience which is only probable. And, 
as an indication that they are not, even from a hypo- 
thetical prudential point of view, so unreasonable as 
Butler thinks, it may be pointed out that he appears 
to make a very serious oversight, not hitherto noticed, 
in dealing with objections against Christianity. These 
difficulties or objections, even if his showing that the 
things objected against are not severally incredible 
could be entirely accepted, are, in the minds of those 
who raise them, evidence against the truth of revela- 
tion. And, in the case of persons to whom many 
difficulties present themselves, the difficulties, no less 
than the opposing evidences in favour of Christianity, 
must be regarded as operating with a cumulative force. 
Thus it cannot be at all allowed that men, in declining 
to be persuaded by Butler's arguments, are so un- 
reasonable as he supposes them to be. The following 
are the words of his reply : — 

" As to the objection concerning the influence which 
this argument, or any part of it, may or may not be 
expected to have upon men, I observe, as above, that 
religion being intended for a trial and exercise of the 
morality of every person's character who is a subject 
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of it ; and there being, as I have shown, such evidence 
for it as is sufficient in reason to influence men to 
embrace it; to object, that it is not to be imagined 
mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is 
nothing to the purpose of the foregoing treatise. For 
the purpose of it is not to inquire, what sort of 
creatures mankind are; but, what the light and 
knowledge, which is afforded them, requires they 
should be : to show how, in reason, they ought to 
behave; not how, in fact, they will behave. This 
depends upon themselves, and is their own concern ; 
the personal concern of each man in particular. And 
how little regard the generality have to it, experience, 
indeed, does too fully show."^ 

But Butler, besides maintaining that he has done 
the argumentative work that he set himself to do, 
affirms that it is not to be considered barren of 
result. He declares that there is a purpose in it 
which has certainly been fulfilled. He goes on to 
say, "Religion, considered as a probation, has had 
its ends upon all persons to whom it has been pro- 
posed with evidence sufficient in reason to influence 
their practice ; for by this means they have been put 
into a state of probation, let them behave as they 
will in it. And thus not only revelation, but reason 
also, teaches us, that by the evidence of religion being 
laid before men the designs of providence are carrying 
on, not only with regard to those who will, but like- 

1 §§ 21, 22. 
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wise with regard to those who will not, be influenced 
by it." 1 

The truth of this position, apparently, cannot be 
gainsaid. Whether, however, it can commend itself 
as a position which it is becoming in an apologist 
explicitly to take up, is another matter. 

^ §22. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

BUTLER AS THEOLOGIAN 

I. A FEW remarks on Butler's general position in the 
'Analogy/ as apologist and theologian, will form a 
fitting close to this investigation. Four points there 
are which seem to call for special notice. 

The first of them is the view which Butler takes 
of natural religion. "Natural religion," he writes, ^ 
" is the foundation and principal part of Christianity." 
"Christianity," he continues, speaking of one aspect 
of it, "is a republication of natural religion. It 
instructs mankind in the moral system of the world : 
that it is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and 
under His government; that virtue is His law; and 
that He will finally judge mankind in righteousness, 
and render to all according to their works, in a future 
state. And, which is very material, it teaches natural 
religion in its genuine simplicity, free from those 
superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, and 
under which it was in a manner lost."^ 

Now, to say this is, it must be maintained, to mis- 
represent fundamentally God's moral and spiritual 
dealings with mankind. It is so to exalt unduly a 

1 Part IL, ch. i., §§ 4, 5. 
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natural religion and morality, and so to degrade 
unworthily the Christian revelation, as to place both 
in an intermediate position not unlike that of the 
Mosaic dispensation. The religious and moral system 
of an enlightened pagan philosopher is made substan- 
tially identical with the ethical teaching of the New 
Testament, by means of each being mistakenly equated 
to a revelation of one Divine Moral Law* Our con- 
cern here is with the false equivalence between natural 
religion and morality, and the religious morality of 
the Old Testament. 

We may agree with Butler, as regards religious 
theory, that philosophy is able to attain to the con- 
ception of a single designing mind and will, who 
constitutes the Power that manifests itself in nature, 
or who is, in other words, the Author of nature. 

We may also agree with him, as regards mora- 
lity, that man is by nature a moral being, having 
power to distinguish between virtue and vice, and 
having some perception of the pleasurable and pain- 
ful consequences awarded to desert. And we may 
accept the following as a substantially correct account 
of man's moral constitution: '*That which renders 
beings capable of moral government, is their having 
a moral nature, and moral faculties of perception 
and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and 
actuated by various instincts and propensions: so 
also are we. But, additional to this, we have a 
capacity of reflecting upon actions and characters, 
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and making them an object to our thought : and, 
on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably approve 
some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert; and disapprove others, 
as vicious and of ill desert. That we have this 
moral approving and disapproving faculty, is certain 
from our experiencing it in ourselves, and recog- 
nising it in each other. It appears from our 
exercising it unavoidably, in the approbation and 
disapprobation even of feigned characters : from the 
words, right and wrong, odious and amiable, base 
and worthy, with many others of like signification 
in all languages, applied to actions and characters; 
from the many written systems of morals which 
suppose it ; since it cannot be imagined that all 
these authors, throughout all these treatises, had 
absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a 
meaning merely chimerical: from our natural sense 
of gratitude, which implies a distinction between 
merely being the instrument of good and intending 
it ; from the like distinction, every one makes, be- 
tween injury and mere harm, which, Hobbes says, 
is peculiar to mankind ; and between injury and just 
punishment, a distinction plainly natural, prior to 
the consideration of , human laws. It is manifest, 
great part of common language, and of common be- 
haviour over the world, is formed upon supposition 
of such a moral faculty; whether called conscience, 
moral reason, moral sense, or Divine reason ; whether 
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considered as a sentiment of the understanding, or 
as a perception of the heart, or, which seems the 
truth, as including both. Nor is it at all doubtful in 
general, what course of action this faculty, or prac- 
tical discerning power within us, approves, and what 
it disapproves. For, as much as it has been disputed 
wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt 
there may be about particulars, yet, in general, there 
is in reality an universally acknowledged standard 
of it. It is that which all ages and all countries 
have made profession of in public ; it is that which 
every man you meet puts on the show of; it is that 
which the primary and fundamental laws of all civil 
constitutions over the face of the earth make it their 
business and endeavour to enforce the practice of 
upon mankind; namely, justice, veracity, and regard 
to common good."^ 

But when he puts together the philosophical and 
quasi-religious conception of a personal Author of 
nature, and experiential apprehension of man's moral 
constitution, and makes them, in their union, virtually 
equivalent to a knowledge of the moral government 
of the God of revelation, we must certainly join issue 
with him. We must certainly hold him to be very 
much mistaken when he writes: "That the dictates 
of this moral faculty, which are by nature a rule to 
us, are moreover the laws of God, laws in a sense 
including sanctions, may be thus proved. Conscious- 

^ Dissertation II. §§ 1-3. 
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ness of a rule or guide of action, in creatures who 
are capable of considering it as given them by their 
Maker, not only raises immediately a sense of duty, 
but also a sense of security in following it, and of 
danger in deviating from it. A direction of the 
Author of nature, given to creatures capable of look- 
ing upon it as such, is plainly a command from Him ; 
and a command from Him necessarily includes in it,, 
at least, an implicit promise in case of obedience, or 
threatening in case of disobedience " ; ^ and, " By 
reason is revealed the relation which God the Father 
stands in to us. Hence arises the obligation of duty 
which we are under to Him." ^ 

In natural religion — if we may call by this name 
the combination of philosophical theory concerning 
an Author of nature, and the principles of natural 
morality — there is no determination of conduct in 
accordance with the felt Will of a Moral Ruler of 
mankind. The sense of order, or the moral sense 
or reason, apprises the agent from time to time of 
what is natural and fitting to be done; and it is in 
its aspect of a natural and fitting choice to make^ 
that action possesses a moral meaning. The agent's 
own life -force it is, of which the sense of order 
is the spokesman, that prompts the deed ; and, in 
prompting it, it announces it to be the natural and 
proper outcome, in the given circumstances, of the 
constitution which is his. The life-force conveys. 

1 Part I., ch. vi., § 14. 2 p^rt II., ch. i., § 17. 
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to the determining agent no suggestion of a Supreme 
Will to whom he owes allegiance. Rather, it invites 
him to co-operate freely and intelligently with that 
system of nature of which his motives really consti- 
tute a part. The Power that manifests itself in nature 
may, so far as natural conduct is concerned, be con- 
ceived of as quite impersonal. Belief in a personal 
Author of nature appears to have no necessary con- 
nection whatever with apprehension of a natural or 
rational system of moral conduct. 

To bring together, as parts of a living whole, the 
two conceptions — of God, and of moral obligation 
— there is need of revelation. It is only to the 
Supreme Being, who reveals Himself, as Creator and 
Moral Ideal, that man perceives implicit obedience 
to be due. And it is only because Creatorship in- 
volves the Authorship of nature, that conduct pointed 
out by the sense of order as natural or virtuous 
comes to be regarded as the subject of Divine com- 
mand. Even then it is, in truth, the subject of Divine 
wish, rather than of command. That which God 
commands He makes known to us otherwise than 
by the indirect way of giving us an apprehension 
of things natural to be done. He addresses direct 
orders to the human will. Even where the behaviour 
enjoined is no other than that indicated by the sense 
of order, the obligation to adopt it is of a different 
kind. When the Voice of God is plainly heard as 
the direct expression of His own Will, it imposes 
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an obligation to obedience of much greater cogency 
than when it is recdgnised as coming indirectly 
through the medium of created forces. And, in either 
case, the moral obligation to attend is of a kind 
altogether different from the moral obligation to con- 
form to nature's promptings. When we read — "Ye 
shall do no unrighteousness in judgement, in mete- 
yard, in weight, or in measure. Just balances, just 
weights, a just ephah, and a just hin, shall ye have : 
I am the LORD your God, which brought you out 
of the land of Egypt. And ye shall observe all my 
statutes, and all my judgements, and do them : I am 
the Lord" (Lev. xix. 35-37) — we find ourselves 
in quite a different moral atmosphere from that which 
encompasses us when we are listening to Aristotle's 
praise of virtue. Whether God speaks, as in Old 
Testament times, by the instrumentality of prophets, 
or, as now, by the inward monitions of His Holy Spirit, 
His directing Voice is no natural part of man's moral 
constitution, it is no phenomenon of natural religion. 

God's moral government, then, it must be main- 
tained, is not a single system, all lying within the 
purview of man's natural reason. Part of it is natural, 
operating through apprehension of conduct that is 
orderly and eudaemonistic ; part] of it is supernatural, 
operating through conscious reception of commands 
and promises from Him who is our Creator and Moral 
Ideal. While that which is natural is discoverable 
by reason, that which is supernatural cannot become 
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known except with the aid of revelation. From the 
natural to the supernatural there is no mental pas- 
sage which unaided reason is competent to traverse. 
And, when Butler includes in his natural religion 
the future rewards and punishments announced in 
the gospel, he is attempting an encroachment upon 
the province of revealed truth. Such an attempt 
may be said to be, according to the certain constitu- 
tion of things, foredoomed to failure. There appears 
to be no more, or scarcely more, rational ground 
for undertaking it, than there would have been for 
assigning the Mediatorial work of Christ, which he 
mistakenly supposes to have its analogue in nature, 
to natural religion rather than revealed. Neither 
analogical reasoning, nor any other mode of unaided 
ratiocination, can reach even to the probability of the 
future judgment proclaimed in Scripture. The first 
part of the ' Analogy ' is, in its main issue, necessarily 
an example of labour lost. 

II. An admirable characteristic of Butler's treatise 
is his insistence on the practicality of religion. The 
acceptance of religion consists essentially, in his view, 
in the regulation of conduct in accordance with its 
behests. The truly religious man he looks upon as 
a man of wise and circumspect behaviour, a man who 
acknowledges the fact that it is his proper business 
to exercise self-government, a man who uses the cir- 
cumstances of the present time as instruments of a 
disciplinary probation for a future life. 
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At the same time he regards the religious man — 
being herein, not entirely indeed, but very much mis- 
taken — as a man who is, more or less consciously, 
making provision for his own greatest happiness. He 
is a man who, besides being good, is also eminently 
prudent. He is a man who, in relation to the most 
important of all human interests, is acting in the same 
reasonable manner as we all commonly adopt in the 
pursuits of ordinary life ; he is choosing the course 
which is more likely than any other to bring him 
personal advantage. He may not be sure, but he is 
satisfied that it is on the whole more probable than 
not, that his happiness is bound up with his practice 
of religion. 

Now Butler proposes to himself to recommend and 
propagate a high morality by presenting to the man 
of the world, familiar with the determination of actions 
by considerations of probable advantage, the pruden- 
tial aspect of the religious life. He appeals to him, as 
a man of common-sense, to apply to the Christian 
revelation the same principle — of acting on probability 
in the pursuit of happiness — by which he naturally and 
properly allows himself to be guided in ordinary matters. 
The following is a passage in which he plainly sets forth 
this view of the purpose and value of his treatise : — 

" Religion is a practical thing, and consists in such 

a determinate course of life, as being what, there is 

reason to think, is commanded by the Author of nature, 

and will upon the whole be our happiness under His 

R 
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government. Now, if men can be convinced that they 
have the like reason to believe this, as to believe that 
taking care of their temporal affairs will be to their 
advantage; such conviction cannot but be an argu- 
ment to them for the practice of religion. And if there 
be really any reason for believing one of these, and 
endeavouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves 
the necessaries and conveniences of it ; then there is 
reason also for believing the other, and endeavouring 
to secure the interest it proposes to us. And if the 
interest which religion proposes to us be infinitely 
greater than our whole temporal interest, then there 
must be proportionably greater reason for endeavour- 
ing to secure one than the other ; since, by the sup- 
position, the probability of our securing one is equal to 
the probability of our securing the other. This seems 
plainly unanswerable ; and has a tendency to influence 
fair minds, who consider what our condition really is, or 
upon what evidence we are naturally appointed to act ; 
and who are disposed to acquiesce in the terms upon 
which we live, and attend to and follow that practical 
instruction, whatever it be, which is afforded us."^ 

In criticism of this defence of the argument of 
the 'Analogy,' two important considerations must be 
brought forward ; considerations by which the defence 
seems to be entirely shattered. 

(l.) Although Butler is certainly quite right in hold- 
ing that there is such a thing in morals as prudential 
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obligation, he no less certainly seems to misrepresent 
its action. He seems to make it equivalent to an 
absolute obligation to choose the most probable means 
to one's own advantage. That is to say, he seems 
to include in it both an obligation to make one's own 
advantage the end in view, and an obligation to adopt 
the most efficacious means to the attainment of one's 
end. The universal truth of the latter obligation per- 
haps obscured, to Butler's view, the extreme limitation 
of the former. Always we are under obligation to be 
prudent in the adaptation of means to ends ; but only 
seldom are we under obligation to exercise conscious 
prudence by making our own advantage the immediate 
end of conduct. When, and in so far as, we happen 
to be in a position to know what course, pursued or 
avoided, will make for happiness, then we are under 
undoubted obligation to pursue it or to avoid it. But, 
in the absence of such knowledge, we are under no 
general obligation to make the search for happiness a 
part of our life. From time to time, indeed, in special 
circumstances, our moral nature may demand of us 
to find the greatest satisfaction for the system of 
desires, and then it becomes obligatory on us to 
choose the course that promises the largest measure 
of delight. But ordinarily it is the part of a reason- 
able agent to !^be guided by motives which have no 
immediate reference to his own greatest happiness. 

Hence the appeal to the man of the world, to look 
upon the practice of religion as a likely means of 
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securing happiness for himself, is in general no appeal 
to reason, except in so far as he may happen to be a 
man who is unreasonably expending his energies in 
a search for happiness. It is, in his case, an appeal 
to be reasonable in choosing the best means for the 
attainment of an unreasonable end. 

Further, it may be remarked, in preparation for the 
second of the two considerations, that the religious 
man is not to be held up before the world as one 
who practises religion because it is the most probable 
means to his own wellbeing. He must fairly be con- 
sidered a reasonable person, who regulates his life by 
moral motives, and who therefore does not lay himself 
out to search for happiness. Certainly there must be, 
in order to a reasonable adoption of the practice of re- 
ligion, an absence of any knowledge that on the whole 
he will suffer by it. It would be unreasonable for him 
deliberately to lower his position in the scale of happi- 
ness. But, while it is thus obligatory on him not to 
be content with less happiness than obviously might 
be his, he is in general under no obligation whatever 
to be at pains to find happiness for himself. Accord- 
ingly, in his practice of religion, though he may be 
well aware that he is in all probability promoting his 
own wellbeing, he is actuated by no prudential motive 
that carries obligation. So far as his conduct is moral, 
it is not prudentially moral. Motives of advantage, in 
the form of desires to adopt the most likely means to 
happiness, may certainly be present, lending support 
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to the moral or constraining motive which makes re- 
ligion obligatory. He may be comforted and helped 
and strengthened by the thought that he is probably 
laying up happiness for himself; but the mainspring 
of his behaviour is a moral motive which is other than 
prudential. 

(2.) The second consideration, for which the fore- 
going paragraph has prepared the way, is that to adopt 
the practice of religion from prudential motives appears 
to be, in the nature of things, more than unreasonable; 
it appears to be a thing impossible, and even absurd. 
It is impossible, because religion, if it were practised 
from motives which are not religious, would not be 
religion. And it is absurd, because it is obedience to 
Himself, not the mere performance of actions which 
He happens to command, that God has promised to 
recompense by the joys of heaven. Observance of a 
precept for the sake of reward is not the kind of 
observance for which future reward may be expected. 

In his discussion of the formation of habits under 
moral discipline, which we had under consideration 
in Chapter V., Butler takes occasion to combat this 
manifest objection to the theory of a prudential practice 
of religion. He writes as follows : — 

"Against this whole notion of moral discipline it 
may be objected, in another way, that so far as a 
course of behaviour, materially virtuous, proceeds 
from hope and fear, so far it is only a discipline and 
strengthening of self-love. But doing what God 
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commands^ because He commands it, is obedience, 
though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a course 
of such obedience will form habits of it ; and a con- 
stant regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may 
form distinct habits of these particular virtues, and 
will certainly form habits of self-government, and of 
denying our inclinations, whenever veracity, justice, 
or charity requires it. Nor is there any foundation for 
this great nicety, with which some affect to distinguish 
in this case, in order to depreciate all religion pro- 
ceeding from hope or fear. For veracity, justice and 
charity, regard to God's authority, and to our own 
chief interest, are not only all three coincident, but 
each of them is in itself a just and natural motive or 
principle of action. And he who begins a good life 
from any one of them, and perseveres in it, as he is 
already in some degree, so he cannot fail of becom- 
ing more and more of that character which is cor- 
respondent to the constitution of nature as moral, 
and to the relation which God stands in to us as 
moral governor of it; nor, consequently, can he fail 
of obtaining that happiness which this constitution 
and relation necessarily suppose connected with that 
character." ^ 

But let it be observed that a little earlier he has 
written thus : " In like manner as habits belonging to 
the body are produced by external acts, so habits of 
the mind are produced by the exertion of inward 

1 Part I., ch. v., § 36. 
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practical principles; that is, by carrying them into 
act, or acting upon them, the principles of obedience, 
of veracity, justice, and charity," ^ This former pro- 
nouncement of his, apparently inconsistent with the 
latter, is certainly the one to be preferred as true. 
When he says, *' Doing what God commands, because 
He commands it, is obedience, though it proceeds from 
hope or fear," he expresses himself with fallacious 
confusion pf two distinct things. Doing what God 
commands because He commands it, cannot be an 
obedience which proceeds from hope or fear. So far 
as an action is the outcome of prudential motives, 
being performed because God has annexed sanctions 
to the command, it is not the outcome of religious 
motives ; it is not performed because God commands 
it. Nor can any transformation of prudential into 
religious motives be possibly brought about by lapse 
of time. Doubtless, when the religious motive is 
already present, the co-operation of prudential motives 
does much, through their action on the will, to give it 
opportunity of exercise and consequent development. 
Aided and fostered by them, it may in time become 
so strengthened as to be able to dispense with their 
assistance. But from the very first it is it, and not 
they, that constitutes the essence of religious practice ; 
it is it, and not they, to which it belongs to draw forth 
the promised happiness of heaven. 

HL Butler has in general, though in his treatment 

M7. 
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of miracle he strangely loosens his hold, a firm and 
commendable grasp of the principle of natural law. 
But he fails to recognise the limits of its application. 
And this failure is a source of what must be held to 
be grave theological error. 

A true conception of natural law, that is, of uniformity 
and continuity in nature, appears to have essentially 
bound up with it the conception of a universe with 
which it is man's business and his privilege to make 
himself acquainted. It seems only to exist for us in 
union with the conception of a world in which it is in 
our power to make discoveries. Considered as things 
that must be, uniformity and continuity belong, there- 
fore, only to that world which reason can investigate. 
Of the supernatural world, into which thought can 
enter only by means of revelation, they can form no 
predicable part. 

To suppose uniformity and continuity to exist in the 
supernatural world, elsewhere than in connection with 
truths that have already been revealed, is virtually to 
suppose this unrevealed domain to be more or less 
explorable by unaided reason. It is to remove it, in a 
measure, from the category of the supernatural to the 
category of the natural. And, in so far as there is 
true ground for thinking that any particular state of 
things, not yet understood, really belongs to the superr 
natural world, we may be serving the cause of false- 
hood, rather than of truth, by endeavouring to bring it 
within the fuller grasp of reason through application of 
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the principles of uniformity and continuity. It seems, 
for example, to be a hindrance rather than a help to 
,a true apprehension of the future judgment, as it is 
imperfectly revealed in Scripture, to say, as Butler 
says in connection with the transcendent' subject of 
the future chastisement of sin, " It is allowable in the 
present case to make this supposition, plainly not an 
incredible one, that future punishment may follow 
wickedness in the way of natural consequence, or 
according to some general laws of government already 
established in the universe."^ 

** Indeed," he elsewhere writes, in defence or ex- 
planation of this way of treating the supernatural, 
" though one were to allow any confused undetermined 
sense which people please to put upon the word 
natural^ it would be a shortness of thought scarce 
credible to imagine, that no system or course of things 
can be so, but only what we see at present ; especially 
whilst the probability of a future life, or the natural 
immortality of the soul, is admitted upon the evidence 
of reason ; because this is really both admitting and 
denying at once a state of being different from the 
present to be natural. But the only distinct meaning 
of that word is, stated^ fixed, or settled; since what is 
natural as much requires and presupposes an intelli- 
gent agent to render it so, that is, to effect it con« 
tinually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural or 
miraculous does to effect it for once. And from hence 

1 Part II., cb. v., § 3. 
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it must follow, that persons' notions of what is natural 
will be enlarged, in proportion to their greater know- 
ledge of the works of God, and the dispensations of 
His providence. Nor is there any absurdity in sup- 
posing, that there may be beings in the universe 
whose capacities, and knowledge, and views may be 
so extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensation 
may to them appear natural; that is, analogous or 
conformable to God's dealings with other parts of His 
creation; as natural as the visible known course of 
things appears to us. For there seems scarce any 
other possible sense to be put upon the word, but that 
only in which it is here used: similar, stated, or 
uniform." ^ 

Doubtless the conception of natural law may be 
legitimately extended beyond the region of the visible ; 
but there is, it must be maintained, no possible remov- 
ing it altogether beyond the region of the inferable. 
Butler, in surmising that uniform and continuous con- 
ditions of causation may obtain in the supernatural, 
as, in the natural world, is virtually denying the com- 
plete transcendency of that world. And if, as in great 
measure he seems to do, he further contemplates a 
similarity in the conditions of the two worlds, he is 
virtually affirming that supernatural operations are, in 
consequence of their ultimate analogy to those of the 
visible creation, within the native power of human 
reason to criticise and understand. His purpose in 

^ Part I., ch. i., § 31. 
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presenting this view of the supernatural world — 
besides that of exhibiting analogically the probable 
truth of particular supernatural events — appears to be, 
to lessen the difficulty of a general belief in super- 
nature by attenuating the difference between it and 
nature. He suggests that all the events and ordinances 
of the supernatural world are, in their essence, equally 
intelligible with natural phenomena ; that there is no 
special mystery connected with them ; that, even where 
we cannot find in the visible creation any traces of 
the laws which they exemplify, yet we may be satisfied 
to assume the existence of settled laws, classing them 
with those of the natural world which have thus far 
escaped discovery. Instead of throwing his whole 
strength into the task of exhibiting the various 
evidence, beginning with the Voice of God in con- 
science, that we have of the reality of the supernatural 
or transcendent, he seems anxious to show that the 
supernatural is so little different from the natural as 
to be a very easy matter to believe in. While admit- 
ting, and indeed insisting, that there is much in the 
supernatural that is incomprehensible by man, he seeks 
to commend acquiescence in this incomprehensibility by 
offering the suggestion that it is due, as in the case of 
unknown nature, to preventing circumstances, rather 
than to any inherent incapacity of unaided reason to 
fathom the principles and ways of God. 

This view of Butler's is, it must be contended, deroga- 
tory to revelation. It is, in fact, a virtual denial of it. 
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making it equivalent to useful information concerning 
a distant region which we have no present opportunity 
of exploring for ourselves ; to information, that is, not 
essentially different from that which observation and 
inference are enabling us to acquire day by day con- 
cerning the world in which we live. It is, moreover, to 
make the God of revelation no higher and more august 
a Being than the Author of nature. It is to portray 
Him as the Author of nature acting in an extended 
sphere ; a sphere which happens to be in part, until it 
is disclosed to us, beyond our range of mental vision, 
but which is not transcendent, not essentially beyond 
the power of human reason to discover. And it is, 
further, to ignore all personal relations between the 
Will of God and the will of man. It is to regard God, 
not as revelation teaches us chiefly to regard Him, in 
the aspect of a loving Will, but only in the lower mani- 
festation of Himself as the Impersonation of the course 
of nature. 

But not only is this carrying of the conception of 
natural law into the domain of the supernatural an 
ignoring of God's highest attributes ; it even leads, in 
Butler's hands, to a virtual denial of them. He sup- 
poses God to will always and everywhere in accordance 
with principles of established order. And then, hold- 
ing Divine Will and established order to be practically 
equivalent, a question seems to have arisen in his 
mind as to the ultimate relation between them. Which 
is it that invariably determines the other ? Which is 
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cause, and which is consequence? So strong is his 
conception of settled order, so comparatively indifferent 
is he to the idea of loving Will, that he does not hesitate 
to assign the pre-eminence to the former of these two 
principles. Speaking in reference to a proof of religion 
which he has forborne to bring forward, he writes 
thus : " I have omitted a thing of the utmost import- 
ance, which I do believe — the moral fitness and unfit- 
ness of actions, prior to all will whatever : which I 
apprehend as certainly to determine the Divine con- 
duct, as speculative truth and falsehood necessarily 
determine the Divine judgment." ^ And presently he 
adds, in the course of explaining his position, " That 
there is, in the nature of things, an original standard of 
right and wrong in actions, independent upon all will, 
but which unalterably determines the Will of God to 
exercise that moral government over the world which 
religion teaches, that is, finally and upon the whole ta 
reward and punish men respectively as they act right 
or wrong ; this assertion contains an abstract truth, as 
well as matter of fact." 2 

It cannot be at all admitted, that what he here says 
is consistent with God's revelation of Himself. To 
suppose His Will determined by an original standard 
of right and wrong, is surely to derogate from such 
Absoluteness and Infinitude as He has declared to be 
His attributes. It is to conceive of a Power other than 
and superior to Himself. Butler does not hesitate to 

1 Part II., ch. viii., § 24. 2 § 25. 
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admit the Self-existence of the God of Christian wor- 
ship ; for he writes : " Indeed, we ascribe to God a 
necessary existence, uncaused by any agent. For we 
find within ourselves the idea of infinity, that is im- 
mensity and eternity, impossible, even in imagination, 
to be removed out of being. We seem to discern, in- 
tuitively, that there must, and cannot but be, some- 
what, external to ourselves, answering this idea, or the 
archetype of it. And from hence (for this abstract^ as 
much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude, 
that there is, and cannot but be, an infinite and im- 
mense eternal Being existing prior to all design contri- 
buting to His existence, and exclusive of it.^ Why, 
then, writing thus of God's Self-existence, should he so 
exalt the principle of natural order as to deny God's 
Self-determination ? 

IV. We come to the last of the four points in regard 
to which stricture has to be passed on Butler's posi- 
tion as theologian and apologist. He fails, as we 
have just seen, to discern in the God of revelation 
more than the Author of an extended nature; he 
fails to recognise His sublimer aspect of an omni- 
potent and loving Will. And this failure leads to 
grave misapprehension of the purpose of revelation 
and the discipline of redemption. Three ways may 
be mentioned in which such misapprehension makes 
itself apparent. 

First, truly and worthily as he insists upon the fact 

^ Part I., ch. vi., § 4. 
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'that man is the subject of moral discipline and pro- 
bation, his rendering of the fact ignores the thing 
in which it primarily consists. He misconceives the 
training which those persons, to whom the God of 
Scripture and of conscience is made known, are called 
upon to undergo. This is something much more than, 
something very different from, the education which 
comes to man as man, through the promptings of 
the natural sense of order together with experience of 
pleasurable and painful consequences. It is a train- 
ing, not so much to a conformity to certain moral 
standards, as to a glad submission of the intelligent 
will of the creature to the omnipotent and loving Will 
of the Creator. It is required of man, not so much 
that he should do such and such things, nor even 
that he should do them under the influence of natural 
moral motives, as that, by endeavouring to do them, 
he should signify his submission to the Will of God. 
The actual practice of lofty moral conduct is secondary, 
to obedience. Indeed, only through obedience does 
God allow it to be uniformly possible. 

Strangely inattentive to this discipline of the human 
will, Butler almost makes light of obedience as an 
essential motive of religious conduct. He speaks as 
if outward conformity to the moral law, begun from 
motives of self-interest, were somehow convertible 
into the practice of true religion. He is at little pains 
to look for evidence of obedience in conduct that falls 
objectively below what he conceives to be the proper 
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standard. Instead of urging upon men, first of all, 
after the manner of the Old Testament prophets, the 
duty of submission to the Will of God, and then, like 
the prophets, exhibiting the Divine sanctions, he invites 
his readers to let reasonable prospects of pleasure and 
pain govern their behaviour, and is satisfied that by 
so doing they will become religious. And instead 
of- recognising, as St. Paul recognises, that sin and 
sinfulness are necessary preliminaries to that glad 
self-surrender for which God waits, he looks with 
something like despair upon the general condition 
of his fellow-men, whose outward behaviour is so far 
removed from the moral standard of the gospel. 

Secondly, Butler's want of recognition of the Deity 
as Will leads to an ignoring of God's yearning love for 
the people He has created. His anxious longing that 
they should do the difficult thing He is training them 
to do. By revealing Himself as omnipotent Will, God 
shows man what it is that is required of him ; by re- 
vealing Himself as loving Will, He makes it possible 
for His free creatures to bow before Him. Butler is 
very greatly in error when of revelation he writes 
thus : '* The light of reason does not, any more than 
that of revelation, force men to submit to its authority : 
both admonish them of what they ought to do and 
avoid, together with the consequences of each; and 
after this leave them at full liberty to act just as they 
please, till the appointed time of judgment. Every 
moment's experience shows that this is God's general 
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rule of government." ^ No doubt there is a measure 
of truth in what he says ; there is, in all God's govern- 
ment, some abandoning of man to realise by experi- 
ence the predicted consequences of his actions. But 
to represent this as the fundamental rule of Divine 
government must be pronounced a very grave mistake. 
For everr the Old Testament can speak as follows; 
" Cast away from you all your transgressions, wherein 
ye have transgressed ; and make you a new heart and 
a new spirit : for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? 
For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord GOD : wherefore turn yourselves, and 
live" (Ezek. xviii. 31, 32). 

Thirdly, through not recognising the God of revela- 
tion as a loving Will, who deals with His people in 
ways transcending those of nature, Butler falls short 
as a minister of Christ's gospel. He does not under- 
stand that it behoves him, both as speaking in the 
name of Christ, and as himself having been newly 
born into membership of Christ's nature, to aim at 
exhibiting redeeming love ; to aim at exhibiting a love 
transcending the human interest which a merely 
reasonable man may naturally be expected to take 
in the welfare of his fellows. He gives no indica- 
tion of having any such aim before him when, in 
explaining the purpose of his treatise, he writes as 
follows: ''As to the objection concerning the influ- 
ence which this argument, or any part of it, may or 

1 Part XL, ch. i., § 14. 
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may not be expected to have upon men, I observe, 
as above, that religion being intended for a trial and 
exercise of the morality of every person's character 
who is a subject of it; and there being, as I have 
shown/such evidence for it as is sufficient in reason 
to influence men to embrace it; to object, that it is 
not to be imagined mankind will be influenced by such 
evidence, is nothing to the purpose of the foregoing 
treatise. For the purpose of it is not to inquire, what 
sort of creatures mankind are; but, what thejight and 
knowledge which is afforded them requires they should 
be: to show how, in reason, they ought to behave; 
not how, in fact, they will behave. This depends upon 
themselves, and is their ^ own concern; the personal 
concern of each man in particular." ^ The. differ- 
ence is wide indeed between the tone of this pro- 
nouncement and that of the impassioned declaration 
of St. Paul : *' We are ambassadors therefore on 
behalf of Christ, as though God were intreating by 
us: we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye 
reconciled to God " (2 Cor. v. 20). 

V. In ending our investigation of Butler's treatise, 
we take leave of a work in which many commendable 
qualities of an apologist are displayed. But it has to 
be observed, that the qualities here meriting approba- 
tion are moral, rather than dialectical. We may justly 
admire his earnestness, his love of truth, his rever- 
ence, his courage, his sobriety, and his patience. But, 

^ Part II., cb, viii., § 21. 
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as regards the argument which he explicitly sets forth, 
while we may admit the ability with which he handles it, 
we must, looking upon it as a whole, unreservedly con- 
demn it. It has in time past been too much accepted at 
his own valuation of it. He has no doubt whatever that 
he has made out his case; he is thoroughly satisfied 
that he has substantially strengthened, in the eyes of 
reasonable men, the position of Christianity. " Hence, 
therefore,*' he writes, "may be observed distinctly, 
what is the force of this treatise. It will be, to such 
as are convinced of religion, upon the proof arising 
out of the two last-mentioned principles, an additional 
proof and confirmation of it ; to such as do not admit 
those principles, an original proof of it, and a confirma- 
tion of that proof Those who believe will here find 
the scheme of Christianity cleared of objections, and 
the evidence of it in a peculiar manner strengthened : 
those who do not believe will at least be shown the 
absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity false ; 
the plain undoubted credibility of it ; and, I hope, a 
good deal more." ^ 

The inherent difficulty of the subject with which he 
deals, and the solid complexity of his discussion of it, 
have doubtless had much to do with men's ready and 
laudatory acceptance of his results. It is no easy 
matter to unravel the process which has led him to 
them. His treatise is a massive argument, confidently 
proclaimed by its manifestly able and honest author to 

^ Part II., ch. viii., § 27. 



